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If you want to make a sale... 
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..theres nothing so powerful as an idee 


Better Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


There’s never a food page in Better Homes and Gardens 
that doesn’t ‘“‘ask for the order,” that doesn’t say, in 
effect, ‘You can do this, too!”’ But this editorial recipe for 
exciting people to try it or buy it isn’t reserved for food 
pages only. The magic of ideas moves BH&G readers to 
decorate, to build, to travel by its pages—to “‘live by the 
book.” And since an average of 15% million 
men and women read Better 


During the year /3 of America reads BYALA 


Homes and Gardens each month, that means a lot 0 
people acting ona lot of ideas! Advertising is welcome an 
productive in Better Homes and Gardens’ atmospher 
of ideas. For BH&G has a gift for making people wan 
things so much that they’re ready to go out and buy ther 
Meredith of Des Moines .. . America’s biggest publishe 
of ideas for today’s living an 
; tomorrow’s plan 


.. the family idea magazin 
NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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Tide 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 


COVER STORY: Inside Burnett’s Bechive p. 45 


What Would You Have 


Done? 
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TWE visits the Chicago offices of Leo Burnett, another in 
an exclusive series of photographic essays on the nation’s 
advertising agencies. On the cover: Leo Burnett, the agency 
board chairman, samples one of his own Hospitality Ap- 
ples at a receptionist’s desk. (Cover and story photographs 
by Erich Hartmann of Magnum). 
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The twe Advertising Leadership Panel sums up its views 
on the fall network television schedule. The verdict: pretty 
dull. 


A searching analysis of how fads start, what keeps them 
going and why they die. 

- peat 
Critic Gilbert Seldes probes beneath the word and sound 
of automobile advertising to discover a bold challenge 
which, he believes, may well determine the future of ad- 
vertising itself. 
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Which Ad Strategy Will Win the Fiber Pig hitentiayses aes ba taal ee p. 34 


Retail Sales Forecast... ..... 


Dynamic growth characterizes the technical development 
of man-made fibers. Now the term applies equally as well 
to the advertising war to win the consumer's nod. Who 
will win? 


An exclusive TE report on the impact of industrial ad- 
vertising on an industry in a rabbit-paced growth. 
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Stock broker Gerald M. Loeb, an iconoclast among con- 
servatives, sees an important relationship between a com- 
pany’s advertising vigor and the market price of its se- 
curities. 


An at-a-glance forecast of retail sales for December. 


Survey of Media Buying Trends: 1950-1957» Part ds... v.06. 2 pis 


A special report, exclusive in tip: a detailed analysis of 
the media strategies of the nation’s 3,800 largest adver- 
tisers. Part I: the Million Dollar Club, the 373 advertisers 
who have spent $1,000,000 or more a year in five major 
media between 1950 and 1957. The latest report on a con- 
tinuing study made by tTwe in cooperation with the Maga- 
zine Advertising Bureau. 
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How would you identify it... ? 
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Steering wheel of Mercedes-Benz? 
Deer seen through gunsight? 


Disk of an Alpine ski pole? 
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Few sportsmen—even the dedicated readers of 
Sports Afield—would recognize this illustration as 
a deer head sighted through a telescopic sight. 


But one thing is certain: To almost every question 
that the new or seasoned fisherman or hunter asks, 
Sports A field, one of the ten Hearst “Special Inter- 
est’ Magazines, is ready with the answer—an an- 
swer based on the editor’s personal and intimate 
acquaintance with his subject, and his reader’s 
all-consuming interest. 


A HEARST MAGAZINE IS THE GUIDE TO THIS PICTURE 


What is true of Sports Afield is true of all ten 
Hearst “Special Interest” Magazines. 


Each is a leader in its field—each dedicated to a 
particular group of readers, and edited with con- 
summate knowledge of the interests of that group 
—an interest shared by both reader and advertiser. 


Asa result, Hearst Magazines pin-point prospects, 
not just suspects. They reach a presold audience— 
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an audience in the mood to buy. Editorial author- * BEAR 
ity combined with reader interest provides a tail- ms es 
wind for advertised products that produces greater FALL TS 
sales, more profits for the advertiser. BASS. Pues MUSKIES 


Six ways Hearst Magazines help advertisers: 


* Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 

* Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 

* Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
' Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

* Each magazine is the authority in its field 

* Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 
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HEARST MAGAZINES 


70 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 
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ADVERTISING IN 


BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 


. especially when it is prepared with 
an informed eye for the enormous po- 
tential of the business press, and the 
knowledge of how to harness its selling 
power for a product or service. ABP has 
prepared a number of folders to help 
you put more of a sales‘punch into your 
businesspaper advertising. They re yours 
for the asking. 


Send for these ABP ad-helps 


1. THE EFFECT OF RECESSION AD CUTS ON SALES AND 
PROFITS. Here are facts, charts and figures 
spelling out the relationship between cutting 
advertising and reducing profits. The Buchen 
Company studied advertising and sales rec- 
ords to determine the effect on sales of ad 
cuts made both during a recession year and 
the year following. Here’s a report you'll 
want to read, study and show “upstairs.” 
No charge. 


2. BUSINESSPAPER READERSHIP AMONG LEADING 
RETAILERS. 358 winners of the Brand Name 
Foundation Awards, representing 24 differ- 
ent trades, were questioned-in-depth on their 
reactions to businesspaper advertising. The 
survey results include ideas on how to im- 
prove businesspaper ads and verbatim reac- 
tions to advertising. Every advertiser to 
business will find helpful ideas and informa- 
tion in this study. No charge. 


3. FAST FACTS. A handy palm-of-the-hand 
booklet, that packs a fist-sized punch, bring- 
ing advertisers up-to-the-minute on the basic 
facts about businesspapers and _business- 
paper advertising. It’s quick, easy-to-read, 
and filled with “shirt-sleeve”’ information on 
circulation, editorial, readership, advertis- 
ing, costs . . . and much more. No charge. 


Just drop us a line. Or ask any ABP 
paper in your field... 


BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
01 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C, 
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LETTERS 


Anonymity 


Sirs: 

It is, no doubt, better to be men- 
tioned in Tie than to be ignored. 
Nevertheless, I am impelled to take 
issue with Daedalus who devoted 
part of his public relations column 
in your October issue. to a critique 
of my recent piece in the PR Jour- 
nal. 

Apparently, Daedalus missed my 
main point, which was that mes- 
sages (either in PR or advertising ) 
must be meaningful and honest, 
and that a growing portion of the 
public is smart enough to realize 
when this is not the case. 

To use Daedalus’ own words 
against him: I am not at all sure 
that “Exaggeration, over-emphasis, 
veiled meanings are an essential 
part of American business . . .” and 
that these will “achieve the effect 
the boss wants .. .” 

It was all the more interesting to 
note that just a few pages away 
from Daedalus, Gilbert Seldes, in 
one of his series of fine critiques on 
advertising, was making a point 
very similar to mine in taking issue 
with advertisements that “advertise 
one thing and sell another.” 

I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that the human race is going 
to become more intelligent and 
more discriminating—unless it suc- 
ceeds in H-bombing itself out of 
existence. But, as audience levels 
of education and intelligence im- 
prove, people are going to become 
better able to distinguish between 
messages that are only “sizzle” and 
those that have some “steak.” 

To put it another way, the PR 


(Continued on page 7) 


A NEW AND ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT SERVICE... 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
PUBLICITY TOOL... 


This and other topics are in our current 


newsletter . . . You are invited to add 
your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write 
today to: 
LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 
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BILt BROTHERS 


PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS MEN ASK THEMSELVES: “WHAT’S IN IT FOR ME?” 


eS 


Something very real motivates the man who 
reads a business publication. That motiva- 
tion is: What’s in it for me? 

He reads for profit, not for pleasure. He’s 
searching for facts. For fresh ideas. For new 
products he can put to work. For informa- 
tion he needs to make decisions. 


What’s in it for you? Plenty —because the 

man who reads business publications reads 

the advertising with the same intense con- 
‘¢ centration he gives the editorial pages. 


Let him concentrate on your sales message. 


Concentrate your advertising money where 
there’s business to be had. 


3 No advertising is better than the 
Ee businesspaper it appears in. 


You know that a businesspaper’s worth depends 
on its editorial strength. And you know that your 


advertising achieves peak efficiency in the busi- 
nesspapers with the greatest editorial strength. 


How do you choose among them? One positive 
way is by recognition of the ABP symbol. It’s 
been a sure indication of editorial independence 
and publishing integrity for more than 50 years. 


Another practical way: check the paid circulation. 
People don’t keep paying for business publications. 
they don’t read. All ABP papers are bought and’ 
paid for. All are members of ABC. Currently, 
more than 3 million subscribers spend over 


$15,500,000 to read them. 


Place your confidence and your advertising in an 
ABP paper. It’s a businesspaper 
read by men who mean business. 


MOST OF THE BETTER 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


For 2¢—or even less—of your advertising dollar 
you can have a consistent, large-space Grit sched- 
ule. Grit is essential to give your campaign bal- 
anced national coverage. That’s because Grit 
concentrates on the market where other national 
publications lag—nonsuburban small towns of 
2500 and less. It takes Grit to sell small-towners! 


6 


Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. ° Represented nationally by 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadel 
phia; and by Doyle and Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisc< 
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on one 
release 
alone! 


All NEW 
for 1959! 


BACON’S 
PUBLICITY 
CHECKER 


The only complete guide to the nation’s 
business, farm and consumer magazines 
can save you $50 per release. Selects the 
right magazines for your list. Ends wasted 
money in photos, addressing and postage. 

The Checker is coded to show what 
material is used by over 3450 publications. 
Listings complete with editor’s names, 
addresses, circulation, publishing com- 
pany and issuance date. Complete 336 
page manual—just $18.00. Send today. 


= —— ON APPROVAL — — — 


Send me on approval copies | 
| Bacon’s Publicity Checker 1959 at $18.00 ea. | 
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. BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Advertising Sales 


Vice-President Sales. .Randy Brown, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director...... 
SS eidce eee C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


Eastern Sales Manager ............. 
oan a eee John C, Jones, Jr. 


Regional Sales Manager . .Ted Breskin 


| Western Sales Manager ........... 
ae tabedsaeSaSeereee Tom McDonough 


LETTERS (Continued from page 4) 


and ad men who sell the “steak” 

will be more likely to bring home 
the “bacon.” 

J. Carroll Bateman 

Director of Public Relations 

Milk Industry Foundation 

Washington, D. C. 


Christmas Gifts 


Sirs: 

If there were no mass commu- 
nications, chances are there would 
be little or no advertising. If there 
were no advertising, certainly you 
and I would be engaged in vastly 
different endeavors. 

Since, however, our livelihoods 
depend on mass selling, it seems 
that a deliberate boycott of other 
sales efforts should be the last thing 
we consider. 

I am disturbed by your editorial 
page and the final statement con- 
tained thereon. Countless reputable 
firms, doing business with equally 
reputable businessmen, depend for 
a share of their incomes on business 
gifts. 

(Continued on page 9) 


AMAZING ANATOMICAL 
REPRODUCTION 


1/6 scale of 6 
ff. man 
e 
Fully articu- : 
lated, working 
model 
e 
Accurate detail, " 
contour, bone 
color 
r) 


4 year work, 
$20,000 produc- 
tion tooling 
e 


A triumph of :. 
model making 
applauded by 
octors & 
teachers 
e 


Magnificent 
conversation 
piece 


now $995 
ONLY 


> 


Developed after oR > 

years of work, this 

precise human skel- 

eton model is fine 

for doctors, nurses, 

students ete.; perfect fun for office, den, desk 
or club. (And what a gag!-‘“‘ideal’’ business 
partner; eye-catching store display; car orna- 
ment.) Parts interlock, snap together. With 
identification chart, $2.95. With stand, $3.95 
ppd. (Obviously a must for everyone’s closet.) 
Money back guarantee. 


CHABON SCIENTIFIC CO. 


MARKET 


The ELKS Magazine 


Asst. to Sales Vice-President ....... delivers a class audience of 


Seis eee Cecelia Santoro 1,230,998 men with a 
median income of $6,798. 
Promotion Manager ....Joyce Rainat 23.1% earn $10,000 or more. 


Elks incomes rank 7th 
among readers of the 55 
magazines in the Starch survey. 


Higher incomes enable Elks to 

spend more... more often...as shown 
by the high rating of Elks in most 
ownership classifications in Starch. 


To best reach and sell this high 
income men’s market, advertise in 
The ELKS Magazine. 
More information? 
Write for a copy of our booklet, 
“The Elks Market” 


Production Manager Margaret O'Brien 


Division Offices 


New York: 630 Third Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago |, Ill. STate 2-1266. 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles, The Maurice 
A. Kimball Co., Inc., 2550 Beverly Blvd., 
DUnkirk 8-6178. San Francisco, 681 Mar- 
ket St., EXbrook 2-3365. 


MAGAZINE 
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360 N. Michigan Ave. 1709 W. 8th Street 
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NEW YORK 16 
386 Fourth Ave. 
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The smart 
colorgravure 
magazine of 
newspapers 
in selected 
suburban 
communities 
Suburbia Today 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
ANdover 3-1270 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenue, Plaza 5-7900; LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc. 533 S. Westmoreland Ave., DUnkirk 8-6134; SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blanchard Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street, YUkon 6-65 
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Suburbia 


magazine of 10 


proudly announces 


HE FIRS 


the impact and excitement of the first 


1959 issues beginning in January 


4 


SuBuRBIA Topay is adding newspapers and markets even as this 
announcement is being made, based on the criteria established 
in our introductory promotion. This 

first 1,000,000 circulation represents the distribution promised 
and guaranteed to advertisers. 


We are not interrupting the circulation growth of 

SuBuRBIA Topsy at a million. Its national coverage pattern 
will be expanded to the finest residential suburbs of 

possibly fifty metropolitan markets, but 

present advertising rates are guaranteed through June, 1959. 


This is no ordinary million. 


Among the magazines that boast of their valuable suburban 
coverage, only SuBuURBIA Topay will be distributed 
exclusively in the better suburbs. Only 
SuBuRBIA Topay will direct its entire editorial content 
specifically to the broad, interests, social activities and 
~ family aspirations of the 
= best_c customers an advertiser ever had! 


eh ‘this dynamic, acquisitive, highly prosperous ‘shop- at-home 
complex, the successful merchant—your dealer—uses the 
advertising pages of the local community newspaper 
that covers its market like the dew. He knows that 
his community paper is the dependable guide his customers 
shop by. He’ll respond enthusiastically to 
your merchandising plans for products 
advertised in SUBURBIA TODAY. 


Schedule SuBuRBIA Topay in 1959 to project your advertising 
in the orbit of consumer purchasing power of the 

expanding suburbs. Orders now being accepted for 

the January, 1959 issue. 


Contact your SuBuRBIA Topay representative for a complete list 
of the outstanding suburban communities to be covered by 
the First 1,000,000 circulation of SuBURBIA TODAY. 


1,000,Q000O 
CIRCULATION 


in time for your advertising to share 


Tide 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 7) 


Notably, the liquor industry de- 
pends on its Christmas business for 
its annual income. The liquor in- 
dustry, is, I believe, a very large 
advertiser. As such, it undoubtedly 
helps support a great many of your 
subscribers. 

I will admit freely that my own 
business is based on the distribu- 
tion of good will building items. 
Its growth during 62 years indi- 
cates its acceptance and its inher- 
ent integrity. If we were selling 
something that did not have that 
integrity or that in any way con- 
tributed to the delinquency of busi- 
nessmen, my firm would have 
perished long since. 

Consequently, as one who is in 
the advertising business, in a small 
way, I must object strenuously to 
your “boycott” of the liquor indus- 
try, the fruit cake industry, the 
smoked turkey industry, the cheese 
industry, the fruit industry and, in 
a sense, the printing industry. 

Two of the men who call on me 
send me subscriptions to maga- 
zines for Christmas. 


Charles Ward 
President 

Brown & Bigelow 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(1me’s editorial was perhaps better 
conceived than executed. We have 
no objection to Christmas remem- 
berances as such, only to those 
gifts which are tendered as dis- 
guised bribes or which are in- 
tended to influence the recipient to 
the detriment of his employer— 
Ed.) 


Want News? 
Information ? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT .. . THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 


@) PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

o> 165 Church St., New York 7, N. Y- 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 

14 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. — WA 2-5371 


1456 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Los Angeles 46 
ons Phone Oldfield 6-0304 ——___ 


A novel about the 
Big Account Shift 


Just out, and particularly good 
reading for insiders. Admen will 
instantly recognize their Col- 
leagues, Clients, and Crises in 
SHEPHERD MEAD’S uncannily ac- 
curate and totally entertaining 
story of cold war on Madison 
Avenue. $4 at all bookstores. 
Simon and Schuster, Publishers 
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GIVEAWAYS 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of an exotic plant 


Worlds Largest Supplier 
of Horticultural Premiums 


Please write attention MISS TERRY 


©3)orcnins OF HAWAII, INC. 
National. Sales Office 


305 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


ATE TRENDEX RETURNS --OCT. 8-14, '58--SUNDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, NB 


PLURALITY OF THE TOP 10, OF THE TOP 15, OF — 


. PEOPLE WATCHING MORE TV ON MORE SETS THAN EVER. © 


: 


WITH FALL PROGRAM SCHEDULES IN FULL SWING, MORE OF THEM NOW WATCHING NBC. 
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“The President 
cannot be disturbed! 


On November 9, 1916, Charles Evans Hughes retired believ- i! 
ing he was President-elect of the United States. While he-slept, | 
late returns re-elected Woodrow Wilson. But early the next | 
morning, a reporter seeking Mr. Hughes was told “the Presi- | 
dent” could not be disturbed. i 


“Well,” responded the reporter, “when he wakes up, tell | 


him he is no longer President.” 


In the first week of October 1958, on the basis of early 
Trendex returns in television’s annual Fall audience “elec- 
tion,” victory claims were being run up every flagpole on Madi- | 
son Avenue. They stemmed from Trendex returns on little | 
more than half of the season’s new network schedules, and |: 
some of the claims would have done a precinct captain proud. | 
(You can prove almost anything if you take 37/s2nds or 47/65ths | 


of a whole.) 


Now the latest Trendex reports are in, covering nighttime |) 
television for the week of October 8-14. This is the first week | 
in which all three networks reached virtually full program 
strength. It gives the first inkling that the tremendous audience |, 
switch which carried NBC into Number One competitive posi- | 
tion last season is accelerating this season. By almost any cri-| 


terion, taking the schedule as a whole, NBC commands audi- i 


ence supremacy. 


Of course, this election will keep right on going all sea- 
son, and it’s far too soon for anyone to hoist a final victory 
flag. But it’s not too soon for us to join Trendex in spotting a) 
landslide victory for all television, and to congratulate our) | 
competitors for helping to win it. Thanks to the fresh excite-) 
ment generated by the new Fall schedules on all networks, more) 


Americans are spending more time watching more television) | 


NBC 
TELEVISION NETWORK 


than ever before. 


ARE YOU COVERED IN 
TODAY’S AND TOMORROW'S 


READ FOR ONE PURPOSE ONLY... 


by 70,271 product selectors in the 40,092 largest, 
most active plants in all 452 manufacturing 
industries . .. insuring saturation of your known 
markets... PLUS opportunities to fish for NEW 
markets rapidly developing NOW. 


PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION... 


the subject consistently proven to be of top 
interest to all who engineer, operate, and maintain 
industry's leading plants and who design and 
develop the products they manufacture. 


WHAT BETTER PLACE?... 


than where 70,271 specifier and buyer readers 
are LOOKING for current product needs... as 
indicated by reader verification showing that IEN 


is checked regularly by 86.0%, and occasionally 
by 13.6%, for product information. 


WHAT BETTER TIMING?... 


than when industry's top specifiers and buyers 
are LOOKING for current product needs . . ..as 
indicated by reader verification showing that 
97.5% use IEN for buying reference. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT ADVERTISING?... 


and at a cost of less than $200 per month 
because you need no display . . . just a brief, 
factual description of your product! 


DETAILS?... 


Write for “THE IEN PLAN" 
and NEW Media Data File. 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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EBB & FLOW 
by mr. billings 


The dramatic shift of Buick’s advertising strategy from newspapers 
to TV was in the cards for these among other reasons: dealers wanted 
more TV; McCann-Erickson, new on the account, knew better than 
to try a radical change in copy and therefore came up with a major 
change in media selection. It is not yet apparent how extensive this 
shift is, but you can bet a martini that newspapers’ worst fears will be 
confirmed when lineage figures are out. 

e e e e 


Bob Foremen’s pot-boiler novel, “The Hot Half Hour,” should win 
some kind of award for perfect timing since it was published on the 
same day that New York D. A. Hogan launched an investigation of 
quiz shows. 


Doesn’t Procter & Gamble’s TV commercial for its Ivory liquid deter- 
gent win some sort of prize for double talk with this line: only this 
product has “the Ivory name for mildness.” 


Don’t go near the whiskey business. Not one major distiller will get 
out of the Christmas decanter and prewrap sweepstakes for under a 
half million dollars. Mr. Rosenstiel of Schenley will admit privately 
that he doesn’t know if it sells any cases although even the mighty 
Schenley is afraid to drop them. 


TV Junior, a new magazine for kids patterned after TV Guide, the 
magazine for bigger kids, has built a circulation in 40 markets of over 
600,000 since last March. Locally edited station listings and features 
wrapped inside of a nationally edited section are slanted at TV 
personalities. 

@ e e e 

Dodge’s Ed Moore threw a cute curve at the recent AFA luncheon 
when he said that so-called creative men do nothing to eliminate 
stereotyped auto advertising when they get on a car account. That's | 
for sure; name an agency man big enough to get Detroit to try a | 
really new idea in automotive advertising. 

e e e e 


Stan Freberg has made some funny records, but his commercials | 
(TV & radio) for Contadina Tomato Paste won’t make you laugh or 
even think of buying the product. 


_ There won't be any bombs at the A.N.A. Annual Meeting this month p 
a la the Frey Report of last year, but Alfred Politz will score a cold | 
beat on everybody in advertising research with a new report. 


Dentifrice advertisers are nervously watching the possibility of over- | 
the-counter fluoride pills which might get away with the claim of }| 
“Stops Tooth Decay.” 1 

e e e e 

Make no mistake about it, the Frey Report is under management } 
scrutiny. At the most recent national meeting of the National In- [ 
dustrial Conference Board, advertising was prominently featured for | 
the first time in years. This management group dominated by legal | 
and financial men aired the pros and cons of the agency commission | 
system spearheaded by the talk by A.N.A.’s Paul West. | 
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EBB & FLOW 


Heublein, Inc., makers of ready-to-serve cocktails have just the 
Christmas gift for you if you live in the right state and are the man 
who has everything: gallon bottles of cocktails. 


Woolen manufacturers are worried about what the new all-year- 
round wash and wear suits, usually a blend of synthetic yarn and 
cotton, will do to the industry. Summer weight synthetic suits knocked 
off nearly 30% of the business last season. 


What dated the Roberta TV spectacular so badly were the anachro- 
nistic Bob Hope jokes on Krushchey, quiz shows, etc. It’s still a 
beautiful score. 

e e € e 


Johnson & Johnson and Y&R are jumping for joy over a very interest- 
ing pilot study just completed in Florida for a new advertising gim- 
mick. Called “Ad-Wrap,” a sample and message are delivered to the 
home with a copy of the local newspaper. 


X One national vodka distiller (not Smirnoff) has sent a bevy of girls 
into the field to call on the retail trade. Could be they are the ploy 
to knock out the industry’s biggest problem: private brands. 


_ Dr. Dichter has come up with a new one. He says that most of the 
recent middle class are “cocktail insecure,” that is, they are not sure 
how to mix and serve the sauce. We thought everybody was an expert 
on this. 
™ e e e e 

Michigan and Madison Avenues are chuckling over a rash of Viceroy 
switch jokes making the rounds. The scene is a “thinking man” sur- 
rounded with planetarium equipment, telescopes, etc. Asked if he is 
an astronomer, he replies, “No, I’m a peeping tom.” Same thing with 
an implied physicist replete with charts and graphs who replies, “No, 


Tm a bookie.” 
e e e e 


Isn't du Pont buying some more motivation research to find out why 
‘tinted nylons are laying an egg? Any gal will tell you that they think 
‘the tint is not quite ladylike. Same sort of feminine logic had to be 
Overcome with hair dyes and tints. 


Producers of Lassie are using direct mail to kids and press releases 
to say that spectaculars are “a thing of the past.” They urge, un- 
ashamedly, that kids watch Lassie instead and “tune to CBS a half 
hour before Lassie . . . to make sure you are on the right channel.” 


| Stephan Lion of the advertising art and design outfit in New York 
predicts that automotive advertising will one day burst its shackles 
with art depicting motion, style and form in the abstract with nary a 
fin in sight. 

. e e e e 

The new automobile regulation requiring a fixed price on the ticket 
‘means nothing to the dealer and will further confuse the consumer. 


_ General Food’s campaign for Jello featuring various weeks such as 
“Put Bounce in Baby Week” are, despite trade reports to the contrary, 
under heavy fire from management. Too costly for a “spot” says top 
brass. 
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In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 
Schedule 
make sure 
you start with 


Thomas 
Register... 


Industries source 
for Sales Producing 
Inquiries. 


12,252 Companies used 
factual advertising 
in last annual edition 
because they Rnow 
Thomas Register 
is where Buying Inquiries 
are Born! 


Write for ABC Statement today — 
talk over your companies requirements 
for Sales Producing Inquiries 
with a Thomas Register representative. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


COLONEL FLACK has success written all over him. 
In just sixty days on the market, Flack syndicated 
sales zoomed over the $1 million mark! 

Big markets, small markets, all markets have 
gone Flack-happy. Sponsors? Beers, oils, foods, utili- 
ties and banks. Heidelberg Brewing in 10 markets, 
Pacific Gas & Electric in 8 markets, Standard Oil 
of Texas in 7 markets, Bell Bakeries in 6 markets, 
Kroger in 5 markets. Midland Federal Savings & 
Loan, Colgate-Palmolive, Budweiser, Blue Cross, 
Progresso Foods. And many others. 

Why the excitement? Colonel Flack has every- 
thing. Comedy (“the only fresh comedy series in 
syndication,” Variety); famous stars (Alan Mowbray, 
Frank Jenks); top-notch production (M-G-M’s best); 
pre-sold audiences (millions of Flack readers in the 
Saturday Evening Post); plaudits (“Good clean fun,” 
John Crosby...“A hit!” The Billboard). 

Colonel Flack —39 furiously funny half-hours of 
him—is at your service. Contact... 


«the best film programs for all stations” CB S F if LM. S 


| OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DETROIT, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, ATLANTA. IN CANADA: S. W. CALDWELL, LTD., TORONTO 


- ERIC HARTMANN—MAGNUM PHOTOS — 


It was to remind our people that voting is not a right, not a privilege, 
d Burke a strong and timely 


This message was created for display on bulletin boards in our agency. 
but a responsibility of citizenship. It appears here in the belief that others will also find these words of Edmun 
reminder of a basic principle. YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advertising. 
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( » Still more trouble for the cigaret industry, on 
lizzying cancer and fi Iter whirl now for more 
n four years. 

dded pressures from the Federal Trade 
ommission, the industry's own distributors and 
iedical researchers combine to work further 
inges in the advertising which costs the ciga- 
t makers about $160,000,000 a year. 

| The latest: 

—the FTC bars Liggett & Myers from using 


he claims "milder," "no adverse effect" or 
"soothing and relaxing" in its ads for Chester- 
ield; 

— tobacco distributors are "requesting and 
: ng" -an end to the Our-Smoke-Is-Safer war; 
. a the American Cancer Society plans to sur- 


ya half million families to determine if there 


eynolds announces it is Veet to oy Wer. 
ner Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 

The new ad restrictions by the FTC come in 
q sase dating back to 1953. The only point 
sterfield wins in the long litigation is the right 
ty the cigaret leaves "no unpleasant after- 
"The commissioners agree. But, they add 
kly, neither does any other cigaret. 

ne FTC decision draws support, if only by 
cation, from a surprise source: the National 
of Tobacco Distributors. The trade group 
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monthly 


reporl 


is dispatching letters to cigaret makers and their 
agencies imploring them to "refrain from all 
claims implying that smoking a competitive 
brand has a harmful effect on the human sys- 
tem." 

Writes the association: 

"The scheme of introducing a new brand of 
cigarets or other tobacco product as a panacea 
rather than a pleasure, by launching a marketing 
drive founded on spurious health claims, is here- 
by condemned as misleading to the public, prej- 
udicial to the economic welfare of the industry 
and repugnant to accepted moral and ethical 
standards of American competition." 

The planned statistical survey by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, however, might well result 
in new adjectives for the battle of the claims. It 
was a statistical survey, you remember, that set 
off the cigaret-cancer scare in 1954. 

Surprisingly, even with the cancer fright, the 
consumption of cigarets continues to rise to rec- 
ord heights. The Value Line Investment Survey 
estimates domestic consumption is running 3.5% 
ahead of last year, "an above average gain 
for the industry." 

The contemplated merger of Reynolds To- 
bacco with Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co., however, in the words of the Value Line 
Survey, might "suggest a certain lack of faith in 
the future of the cigaret industry." 

The merger would be the first major step by 
a tobacco company outside its field. Two now 
do have outside holdings but they are small. 
Reynolds owns an aluminum foil facility and 
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Philip Morris last year bought Milprint, a pack- 


aging firm. i z 


@ What do the cigaret troubles mean to other 
advertisers: 

Cigaret accounts are a major activity in at 
least 18 advertising agencies. Almost half of 
the $160,000,000 spent in advertising goes into 


network and spot television, a sufficient expendi- . 


ture to place six cigarets among the 11 brands 
most heavily advertised on network TY. 


Certainly, any change in direction for the 


cigaret industry, whether in advertising or cor- 
porate structure, will have tremendous impact 
on virtually every adman's job. 


* * * 


*@ Also in the tobacco industry: a new president. 

William S. Cutchins, formerly executive vice 
president, succeeds Emery M. Lewis as head of 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., makers of 
du Maurier, Kool, Raleigh and Viceroy. 


* * * 


@ More on company mergers: 

Chesebrough-Pond buys the cosmetic line of 
Vick Chemical for an undisclosed amount of 
cash. 

Corn Products Co. runs newspaper ads in 35 
cities to explain that its merger with Best Foods 
is designed “not to make just a bigger company 

. but a beter one." 

Kenyon & Eckhardt picks up $6,500,000 in 
Pabst billings from Norman, Craig & Kummel in 
a unique shift which sees the agency for the firm 
acquired (Blatz) getting the account for the firm 
doing the buying (Pabst). K & E took the Blatz 
account from N C & K in 1956. 


* * * 


@ Among other company happenings, bigger 
than ever campaigns are underway, including 
two competitive drives in frozen foods. 

Libby, McNeal & Libby ups its advertising 
budget for an expanded push, with much of the 
increase going to its frozen food line via BBDO. 


~ network TV. 


+ I 


= 


The campaign will include color pages in con- 
sumer magazines and Sunday supplements, plug 
a 


Stokely-Van Camp's frozen food division is. 
launching "the biggest advertising campaign in 
its history" for its PicSweet and Stokely's Fines 
lines. Lennen & Newell is preparing the ads for 
magazines, newspapers, saturation radio, TV 
and outdoor ee 

"Biggest ever" also are the words to describe 
the $1,000,000 Christmas campaign in maga- 
zines, newspapers and television for the Necchi- 
Elna Sewing Machine Corp. | 

The jet age means an expanded ye budget 
for the airlines. Pan American World Airways, ‘ 
for one, now budgets (through J. Walter Thomp- 
son) almost $500,000 for ads in 67 newspapers 
to announce its new Jet Clipper service. Other 
airlines, notably Air France and BOAC, also 4 
are in there pitching. I 

National Distillers, Hiram Walker and sche 
ley, as could be expected, are spending mull - 
million dollar budgets in print media for their 
annual Holiday Spirits campaigns. There are no 
exact figures from the companies but they all 
say they will be spending more than last year. — 

The American Dairy Assn. also is increasin 
its ad budget. The group plans to spend about 
$6,900,000 next year, a $300,000 increase over 
1958 spendings. Added emphasis is going to 
locally-edited Sunday supplements. The asso- 
ciation is also continuing with NBC-TV's Perry y 
Como, newspapers, Miogerites business paper 
and radio. — 

And yet another added beverage campaign: 
this one from The Tea Council. It's spending 
about $1,200,000 on nighttime TV in 18 market 
to preach: "If you're one of those peo} 
troubled by other hot beverage habits . . . then 
you should switch to hot tea.” 7 


* * * 


demands. 
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- Peck Advertising, formerly exclusively in New 
York, joins hands with W. B. Doner, of Detroit 
and four other cities, to form Doner & Peck. The 
new combine, which claims billings of $20,000,- 
000 for 1958, gives Peck sufficient outlets to put 
into operation its "Market Monitor," described 
as a coast-to-coast network of experts coordi- 
nated to meet "virtually any merchandising job." 
Clark & Bobertz of Detroit, which has ab- 
sorbed four agencies since April, has added two 
more. Latest to join are the Lee Donnelley and 
John B. Hickox agencies, both of Cleveland. 
"The day of the one-man agency is over,'' says 
executive vice-president G. H. Bobertz. ''Clients 
today demand all the marketing service that a 
larger agency can offer." C & B now boasts 
about $5,000,000 in billings. 

Benton & Bowles picks up $6,500,000 in inter- 
national billings with the acquisition of Lambe & 
Robinson of London. The British firm, like B & B, 
handles a piece of Procter & Gamble. 

~ Lennen & Newell expands its annual billings 
to $83,000,000 by absorbing Buchanan, the third 
agency bought this year. Earlier buys: Merchan- 
dising Factors of San Francisco and C. L. Miller 
of New York. 
ds | x x 
®@ One result of the rash of mergers: M. E. Car- 
lock resigns as vice-chairman of Calkins & 
Holden because of “amicable differences of 
opinion" stemming, in part, from the ageny's 
position on mergers. Calkins & Holden has been 
talking with Burke Dowling Adams but Carlock's 
stand on the deal remains unknown. 

b . * x x 

e Top personnel change of the month: a new 
president for Young & Rubicam. George H. Grib- 
bin, 51-year-old senior vice-president and copy 
director, succeeds Sigurd S. Larmon in the key 
post at the nation's third largest shop. Larmon 
continues as board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. 

_ The appointment puts another creative man 
into a top agency post: apparently the latest evi- 
dence of a swing away from a businessman as 
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boss. BBDO made the shift last year when it 
named its top creative man, Charles H. Brower 
to succeed Ben Duffy, the agency's sales-minded 


chief. 


* * * 


@ Other advertising personnel changes: 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather picks up two vice- 

presidents: David P. Crane from Benton & Bowles 

and Everard W. Meade formerly of Young & 


Rubicam. 
Julian P. Brodie ends a 30-year partnership in 


shifting from Lewin, Williams & Saylor to Lawr- 
ence C. Gumbinner as a vice-president. Brodie 
teamed with Alan Green in 1928 to form Green- 
Brodie and both moved to Lewin, Williams in 
1955. Green remains there as a senior vice- 
president. 

And Phyllis Cunnyngham, head of the drug 
division group at Dowd, Redfield & Johnston 
for five years, takes over a similar job at Kastor, 


Hilton, Chesley & Clifford. 


* * * 


@ Account switches continue unabated, and 
one even winds up in the courts. 

The legal battle is over the Bon Ami switch 
from Weiss & Geller to Cole, Fischer & Rogow. 
W & G has filed a suit in New York State Su- 
preme Court charging Bon Ami violated its con- 
tract in dumping the agency. W & G wants 
$115,114 for past services. Bon Ami, however, 
answers W & G was "entirely inefficient and un- 
satisfactory." The company demands $186,348 
in a countersuit. 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. consoli- 
dates a number of its major accounts at its ad- 
vertising subsidiary, Lambert & Feasley. DuBarry 
& Sportsman toiletries move from Norman, Craig 
& Kummel come January, and now word has it 
that Fizzies, the instant soft drink tablet, will soon 
leave Lennen & Newell for the drug firm's shop. 

Foote, Cone & Belding is at the losing end of 
another switch. Schenley Industries’ CVA Corp. 
moves its Cresta Blanca and Roma Wine ac- 
counts to Norman, Craig & Kummel come Jan- 
uary I. 
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@ Two opposing philosophies on agency oper- 
ations result in two opposing views on Christmas 
bonuses. 

The Kudner Agency announces it will con- 
tinue its profit sharing plan despite a drop in 
billings from $40,000,000 last year when 
it will continue its profit sharing plan despite a 
drop in billings from $40,000,000 last year when 
it held the Buick account to $18,000,000 for 
1958. The agency will distribute profit payments 
amounting to 15% of each employe's base pay 
and, in addition, will present an extra cash bonus 
~ at Christmas time. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, which also has suffered 
sharp cuts with retrenchments in the Ford institu- 
tional and Mercury accounts, says it will discon- 
tinue the 10% to 20% pay cut imposed last May 
and restore all money that had been deducted. 

But McCann-Erickson announces it will break 


an eight-year tradition and omit its customary 


5% bonus this Christmas. 

Explains the agency: McCann, unlike some 
other shops, has maintained staffs and salaries 
during the recession, despite cuts in billing. The 
result is a proportionate increase in operating 
costs in relation to income. Now, to maintain a 
sufficient level of profit, the agency speehge 
feel they must forego a bonus. 

The question that McCann poses: are Christ- 
mas bonuses worth the price of job security? 


McCann's answer: No. 
* * * 


@ Among the media, A & P gets rid of a hot 
potato and an innovation doomed to failure by 
some critics gets underway as a success. 


The hot potato for A&P is Woman's Day, 


a monthly in national distribution through A & P 
supermarkets and 1,200 other stores. 

A & P sold it to Fawcett Publications, the 
company handling the printing all along, for an 
undisclosed amount of cash. 

The sale puts an end to 30 months of legal 
bickering involving charges that A & P created 
Woman's Day as a device to hold a "captive 
audience." 
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~ Nichols in his old job as editor of Redbook. — 


“called experts is ABC-TV's Operation Daybr: 


7. 
2 
a 


In another magazine sale, the Curtis Publishing 
Co. continues to snap up competition. It bu’ 7 


dies with its issue this month. Its 2,650,000 suk 
scribers will be offered their choice of Amer 
can Home, Holiday, Ladies' Home Journal ot 
Satevepost. , . a 
* * % = 
@ The Assn. of National Advertisers issues a 
188-page report showing magazine audience 
may have doubled since 1940 but magazine 
space rates have gone up even more. } 
LIFE, for one, charged $6,500 for a black and 
white page in 1940 when the guaranteed cir- 
culation was 2,300,000. The same page no 
costs $26,275 while the guarantee has climbe 
to 6,000,000 — a fourfold increase in cost b 
only a threefold increase in audience. ; 
The ANA survey, which covers 60 magazine : 
shows most books parallel Life's boosts. At 
exception: The New Yorker with per-1,000 costs 
for a black and white ad actually down. 3 
ye a a 
@ TV Guide, the nation's foteetet growing mage: 
zine, launches an intensive "blitz’’ campaign | 
boast its growth. The book takes full-page ads 
on five straight days in five newspapers and fiv 
page inserts in four trade pubs to herald i 
6,500,000 guaranteed weekly circulation throug 


51 regional editions. 
* * * 


@ New editor for Good Housekeeping. 
Herbert R. Mayes retires as editor after 16 y 
and Wade H. Nichols takes over the post. Robe 
Stein moves up from managing editor to replac 


* * * 


@ The media innovation that surprises some 


a bargain-basement plan for daytime TV. | 
getting underway a 95% sellout with 18 adi 
tisers buying the late porming and afte 
time. 


A it 


Wil 
mm 


This headline, dear reader, carries no 
implication of excess, or egghead. The 
“we” is not personal but statistical. The 
eggs are merely an index, but significant. 

According to the US Department of 
Agriculture, Americans in 1958 are eating 
44 more eggs per capita than the 1935-39 
ay.; also 23 Ibs more of meat, 18 Ibs more 
of poultry; plus more cheese, ice cream, 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables. 

Expected ’58 per capita consumption 
of food is 11 % higher—for 42 million more 
people! And the food is produced by 
1,500,000 fewer farms! 

With the vastly increased market and 
fewer farms, good farmers make money 
even when prices are down. This year farm 
income is up an estimated 19% over 1957 
for the first three quarters of the year. 
Business in farm trading areas has been 
exceptionally buoyant. Farm machinery 
manufacturers have had record sales and 
many are behind demand. The best US 
farmers are anybody’s best prospects for 
more business this year. 

Finding the best farmers is no problem. 
SuccessFut Farminc has rounded up the 
cream of the volume producers of field 

tops and livestock, in a compact package 
of 1,300,000 circulation. Evidence: SF 
farmers in 1957 sold 62% of the hogs, 
47% of the cattle and calves, and have 
4o% of the laying hens — are the major 
suppliers of the most wanted food prod- 
ucts. Their estimated average farm cash 
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income last year was $10,870 — will be 
higher this year. 

SF families are in the market for modern 
kitchens, more bathrooms, enlarged and 
remodeled houses, central heating, new 
furniture and furnishings, all appliances, 
cars, hi-fi sets, boarding schools, Florida 


vacations, trips to 
Europe, and insurance. 

As a medium for 
selling, SuccEssFUL 
FarMinc is tops this 
year. And in its first 11 
1958 issues, 111 new 
advertisers made their bid for more business 
from this choice class market. 


No other major medium approaches 
SuccessFUL FARMING in its effectiveness, 
and economy. This magazine for more 
than fifty years has helped the country’s 
best farm families earn more, and live 
better. Every issue makes real contributions 
to their business and their living standards. 
And this magazine enjoys a degree of 
confidence and respect that gets better 
reception and response for your advertising. 

For better business, go where business 
is better! Any SF office can show you. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 


biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans. 


Depreciation... big deal! 


In agriculture, annual depreciation makes 


a replacement market of $3.9 billion! 


Farmers’ 1957 capital expenditures were: 


$1.4 billion for tractors, trucks, cars, 


$1.1 billion for other machinery and equipment, 


$1.6 billion for homes, service buildings, ete. 


Plus $16 billions by farm operators for living expenses 
—$4 billion food, $256 million furniture! 
Successful Farming with 1,300,000 


of the nation’s best farmers delivers 


(1) rich market, where general media are weak 


(2) big buying power—estimated average 1957 


cash farm income of SF farm families, $10,870 


(3) influence, based on 57 years of service. 


Call any SF office for details! 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Minneapolis. 
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Right now, most businessmen are carefully studying 
the economic cards for 1959. After a less-than-record 
58, there are some varied forecasts. Thus, a hypo- 
thetical conversation might sound like this: 


You (an industrial supplier): “Things won’t be much 
better next year. Have to watch costs. We ought to 
, Y | | hold back on advertising — and save the money.” 
\ e ra To which we'd answer: “Can’t agree. First, advertis- 
ing isn’t an expense but an investment in holding your 


market. Second, advertising today is surest way to get 
bigger share of business as Metalworking turns up. 


yourself === 


Then you would reply: “That may be true, but our 
business depends on capital spending. Fifty-nine 
expansion plans don’t look too promising.” 


e 
out \ \ ith Our rejoinder: “Maybe not at this moment. But look 


at the equipment replacement market. Preliminary 

results of the 8th American Machinist Inventory of 

i. Metalworking Production indicates that more than 

half the Metalworking machinery in the U.S. is obso- 

ac eC S nN lete — over 10 years old. That means only one thing: 


potential sales.” 


You (with a questioning look): “Sure, if we can only 


your hand id get them to spend the money.” 


Then we say knowingly: “They’ll spend it —if given 
good reasons. There are plenty. Higher production, 
lower per-unit cost. Better competitive position. 
Stronger profit picture.” 


You: “What’s that got to do with advertising?” 


Our concluding argument: “Easy. Application/speci- 
fication advertising is.the most effective way to get 
basic reasons for modernization to Metalworking 
production engineers and executives. These are the 
men who plan, propose and sell modernization to 
management. 


American Machinist is far and away the most direct 
way to reach a Metalworking production man. It’s his 
magazine. That’s why more of them subscribe to it 
than any other Metalworking publication. 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 


American 
Machinist 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 


; 
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TIDINGS 


MEA CULPA 


We've been rather irked in recent 
months by admonitions to feel really 
clean for the first time in our life. 
Now we realize an apology is due. 

According to the latest Television 
Factbook, 42,400,000 American homes 
have television sets. Only 41,500,000 
have tubs. 


SAKI FIFTH AVENUE 


It is a rare occasion when we have 
an opportunity to observe two au- 
thentic cultures side by side. It is 
even rarer when the comparison can 
be made amid the lush surroundings 
of Fifth Ave. in midtown New York. 
Such has been our luck. 

We've visited the New York branch 
of Takashimaya, Inc., Japan’s largest 
department store and the first to ven- 
ture to an American shore. 

On three floors of display area we 
found shoji screens and chrysanthe- 
tmum-patterned wares. We saw souve- 
nir trinkets and volumes on Japanese 
lore. 

A call of “anone,” a polite “Hey 
you,” brings a Japanese salesgirl to 
explain the purpose and history of 
any unfamiliar display. 

The merchandise and atmosphere 
in the show area are as Japanese as 
can be reproduced in a foreign land. 
‘But inside the store office, the east 
‘and west collide in a garish clash. 

_ On a desk we found the Japanese 
‘version of an abacus and next to it a 
‘teletype printer from RCA. We 
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glanced at a ledger where, side by 
side, are Japanese figures and an al- 
most illegible English scrawl. 

We chatted with Jun-ichi Yabuki, 
the boyish office manager from Tokyo 
who came to this country two years 
ago to study business at Columbia 
University and stayed to help run the 
store. 

“About 7,000 people have come 
through the store each day since the 
opening on October 18,” he told us, 
in an English he learned at his Jap- 
anese schools. “But we had one prob- 
lem. A lot of people thought the mer- 
chandise was only for display.” The 
Japanese tradition, he explained, is to 
mark the price on the bottom of the 
items. 

“We had to type the prices on 
cards and place them in front of the 
merchandise so people would know 
the goods were really for sale.” 

Yabuki says that picking an Amer- 


sa 
Vou auto A how 


ican agency to handle the retail ad- 
vertising proved one of the easiest 
tasks for the transplanted store. The 
Wexton Co. of New York won the ac- 
count hands down. : 

It seems that Larry Schwartz, the 
Manhattan-born agency president, 
speaks fluent Japanese. 


Self Control 


The Lionel Corp., it seems, is out 
to cure the world single-handedly. Its 
simple solution is to get every parent 
to buy his child a Lionel train. 

That, at least, is our impression on 
reading the headline for Lionel’s 


Chrismas ad campaign. The slogan: 
“If he controls a Lionel train today, 
hell control his life tomorrow.” It’s 
slated for publication this month and 
next in LIFE, LOOK and PARENT'S mag- 
azines. 

The campaign is the brainchild of 
Lionel admanager Jacques Zuccaire. 
“I suggested it to the Grey Agency 
about a year ago and they developed 
the theme.” The agency called on Dr. 
Ralph E. Pickett, associate dean of 
New York University’s school of ed- 
ucation, to provide the professional 
advice. 

We, personally, have only one 
thought while reading the ads. What 
would the psychologists have to say 
about children such as we who ex- 
ercise their control by derailing the 
toy trains? 


The Ad Game 


We knew it had to happen sooner 
or later. An enterprising adman has 
put out a parlor game based on that 
“great game of advertising” itself. 

The new creation is “Brand Image,” 
at $3 from Lilco Enterprises of New 
York. We've played it, and, frankly, 
it’s fun. 

The object of the game is to identify 
the brand marks or slogans repro- 
duced on 62 cards. 

Some of the images, such as the 
man with the eye patch, are easily 
recognized. But there is hardly a wise- 
guy among us who can restrain his 
creativity when posed with the slo- 
gan: “It’s part of the language. Built 
like a ———.” (The answer, by the 
way, is Mack.) 

“That’s the fun of the game,” says 
Ed Bergelt, creator of Brand Image. 
“There’s lots of room for double en- 
tendre.” 

Bergelt, an account executive at 
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Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 

Reed, says he’s been playing a version 

of the game for the past couple of 
ears. 

“I used to clip slogans and symbols 
from newspapers and magazines and 
pass them around at parties. It proved 
so much fun,” he says, “I decided to 
put it out commercially as a sideline.” 

The adman says he wrote to 150 
companies for permission to use their 
brands and 75 gave their okay. “We 
picked 62; some well-known, some not 
so easy to guess.” 

One insurance firm is so pleased at 
being selected, he says, that it’s going 
to distribute sets to salesmen to show 
how popular the company slogan has 
become. 

But we wonder what is going to 
happen to the agency man whose 
client finds out there is hardly a player 
who knows his brand. 


TV tearsheets 


We've stumbled on a’ spy network 
with headquarters only a few blocks 
south of New York’s Grand Central 
Station. Actually, we must admit, it 
is really not a spy network. It’s a 
network spy. And we didn’t stumble 
on it. A PR man named Burt shoved 
us on the trail. ; 

Anyway, we found a cloak and 
dagger operation and, even with the 
inside help, it took our best skills at 
cloak and daggering to ferret out the 
details at first. 

The operation is the U.S. Broadcast 
Checking Corp., a new monitoring 
service which tunes in on television 
commercials and automatically re- 
cords the pictures and sound. 

For $10 a commercial minute, or 
so our Burt enthused, the USBC can 
supply advertisers with glossy 8 x 10 
in. tearsheets showing exactly what 
was telecast during the sponsor’s com- 
mercial time. On each sheet are four 
35 mm. photographs showing the 
video scene at three second intervals. 
At the right of each picture is the 
exact time the scene was aired and a 
transcript of the audio that went 
along. 


Our Burt convinced us the opera- 
tion needed our closest study, so we 
journeyed to USBC headquarters ato 
a 27-story building in midtown New 
York. 


Intrepidly our Burt pushed open a 
door marked “private,” and ushered 
us to an inner room where the USBC 
monitoring equipment was carefully 
arranged. 

There we found stripped-down tele- 
vision receivers, one for every chan- 
nel in New York. We found elabo- 
rate 35 mm camera equipment and 
sound recorders and wires and tubes. 
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Hastily we brought out our notebook, 


fearing to trust to memory what we 
knew we must report. 


Then, suddenly, a member of the 
inner circle barged into the equip- 
ment room. 


“Will you please show the gentle- 
man out,” he politely told our Burt. 

“It’s okay,” our Burt insisted, “he’s 
with me.” 

“Tm sorry,” the intruder demanded. 
“Will you please show the intruder 
out,” his eyes narrowing as he re- 
peated his phrase. 

We tugged out on Burt’s coattail 
who wisely decided it was, after all, 
time to go “out.” He escorted us in- 
to another office where USBC sales 
manager Carl Getchell filled us in 
on less vital details. 

“The USBC was founded to take 
the human error out of commercial 
monitoring without the expense or 
inconvenience of videotape or film,” 
Getchell told us, talking slowly to 
soothe us. 

“An advertiser can sit down at his 
own desk and see what his commer- 
cial or any competitor’s commercial 
looked and sounded like at three-sec- 
ond intervals. 

“The system is particularly valuable 
to a heavy spot advertiser who wants 
to see what commercials were used 
at what time, without relying on a 
station’s sometimes inaccurate log or 
a subjective report from a paid viewer 
who’s been known to be wrong.” 

Getchell said that USBC monitor- 
ing equipment would be in 50 top 
markets by next year, enabling a na- 
tional sponsor to keep accurate tabs 
on all his commercials whether they 
be aired in Denver, Chicago, Los 
Angeles or New York. 

“Chemstrand has bought it and so 
has one of the agencies for Revlon,” 
he added. “Lestoil also is a client. . . 
and there are a lot more.” 

Getchell told us a few on his clients 
he could not name. “Some are mak- 
ing secret test campaigns,” he ex- 


plained. 


TIME OUT 


We have learned of an American 
industrial achievement that enables 
man to circumvent the restrictions of 
time. 

A New Jersey manufacturer, has 


designed a wristwatch with 12 fives 
on its face to mark the hours. Now, 
says the publicity handout, “it’s al 
ways cocktail time . . . for those whe 
won't indulge until after five.” After 
Five Enterprises of Newark is making 
the watch for $19.75. 


We're going to send our order thi 
afternoon at four. 


Literary admen 


Every once in a while we see o1 
hear something that gives us a warm 
glow and a couple of good belly 
laughs. Last week, on just such ar 
occasion we read a thoroughly delight 
ful little book of poetry called “The 
Wonderful World of Aunt Tuddy’ 
written, no less, by an adman, Tec 
Bates creative director Jeremy Gury 
and illustrated by Hilary Knight whose 
drawings helped immortalize Kay 
Thompson’s Eloise and Conrad Hil 
ton’s Hotel Plaza a couple of year: 


back. 


It turns out that Aunt Tuddy, 
slightly mad little old lady whose an 
tics just about drive a departmeni 
store off its rocker, her nephew Fens: 
ter and the heavy, Dexter B. Dexter 
president of the Dexter Paper Napkir 
& Doily Works, were inspired by re 
tailer Max Hess (Hess Brothers, Al 
lentown, Pa.,) who wanted a bool 
written about a department store anc 
commissioned Gury and Knight t 
pool their creative talents. 


And like with most literature thes 
days, there’s a bit of symbolism lurk 
ing between the lines. Explains Hes: 
(according to the book’s jacket): “.. 
Aunt Tuddy is millions of departmen 
store customers rolled into one. She’ 
a symbol of the human side of re 
tailing — the most influential facto 
in the operation of a store like Hes 
Brothers, a fact of which she is totally 
unaware.” 


As for author Gury, formerly cop} 
chief at Donahue & Coe and Benton é 
Bowles, he, according to Lynn Far 
nol, his publicist, finds “no inconsis 
tency between the bouncy, light-heart 
ed style of his book and the hard 
hitting material he supervises for th 
Bates agency.” 


In fact, Gury advises that “Some 
body really ought to investigate th 
private creative lives of advertisin| 
people. They'd get quite a shock 
(Bates board chairman) Rosser Reeve 
writes elegant and sensitive poetry 
Some of our toughest TV writers ar 
appearing in the choisest magazine 
and of my staff of tough, hardenet 
young writers, there are at least thre 
with novels in preparation, one 0 
which has already been bought by ; 
publisher.” , 
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If network TV programing leaves 
you a little cold, you’re not alone. 
Nearly half of Tide panelists in 
the latest survey find this season’s 


shows... 


~ Tried 


Fan 
lire 


I this fall’s TV shows leave you 
with that old letdown feeling, you 
are not suffering alone. 


The latest survey of the Tipe Ad- 
vertising Leadership Panel shows 
that almost half the respondents 
—43%—consider this season’s tele- 
vision programing just about the 
poorest ever. The chief faults: lack 
of originality, monotony, duplica- 
tion, an over-abundance of west- 
erns and quiz shows, a dearth of 
live dramas and “think” programs. 

‘Warner-Chilcott (division of 
Warner-Lambert) advertising and 
promotion director Edward Whit- 
ney echoes the thoughts of most 
Panelists in this group when he 
calls the TV industry to task for 
dishing out “too many repeats, too 
many westerns, too little appeal to 
the intelligence.” 

BBDO executive vice-president 
and creative head Robert L. Fore- 
man blames the low quality of to- 
day’s network television on the 
economic climate, particularly the 
fear germinated by the late, un- 
lamented recession which, in his 
Opinion, “took the guts out of those 
few who had any.” 

- Claims Norwich Pharmacal vice- 
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ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP PANEL 


oe 


dislike 


Westerns, quizzes and Jackie Gleason, dismay Panelists the most. 


president John Alden: “the weak- 
ness of most of the new half-hour 


- shows — particularly in script and 


casting” has a neutralizing effect 
on what improvements have been 
made in some of “the big shows” — 
resulting in an over-all substand- 
ard TV season. 


While a healthy 49% of tme’s 
Panelists agree that current TV is 
about on a par with past years, this 
does not necessarily imply any great 
degree of satisfaction. To the con- 
trary, in fact. The majority of this 
group maintain that although to- 
day’s programing is probably no 
worse than the past, it’s essentially 
nothing more than a warmed-up 
version of last year’s fare, which 
wasn't very hot to begin with. 

Dant Distillers ad director Rob- 
ert J. Franklin is one of many 
Panel members who complain, as 
he puts it, that television’s “lack 
of creativity and courage in pre- 
senting better quality programs” is 
resulting in an unfortunate amount 


of “sameness of format.” 

On a similar tack, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed execu- 
tive vice-president H. H. Sharman 
chides the TV industry for being 
“too prone to stick to tried and 
tired ideas.” 

MacManus, John & Admas vice- 
president William B. Bachman, 
Jr., slightly more benevolent, says 
that although “material or content 
is about the same, production this 
year is a little better.” 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ad- 
manager Franklyn R. Hawkins, 
however, reports that he “hasn't 
seen any new shows which car- 
bonate the corpuscles.” 


A surprisingly small number of 
Panelists—only 8%—rate this sea- 
son’s programing superior to past 
years. Most of these admen, like 
D. P. Brother vice-president 
Walker R. A. Graham, think it’s 
the return of old stars like Milton 
Berle and Jackie Gleason and the 
appearance of new TV faces, e.g. 
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Bing Crosby that’s doing the trick. 
Others in this group join Weiss & 
Geller vice-president Max Tend- 
rich in cheering the trend to more 
specials and spectaculars. 

Asked to select the programs 
they especially like or dislike, the 
Panelists reveal a few interesting 
patterns which could leave the 
television industry wondering at 
the wisdom of some of its pro- 
graming strategy. 

This season, for example, the 
networks saw fit to dump four 
long-time dramatic shows (Climax, 
Kraft Theatre, Studio One, Sus- 
picion ). Significantly, in Tme’s sur- 
vey, a dramatic show, Playhouse 
90, is named the all-time, number 
one favorite program by an over- 
whelming majority of Panelists. 

Further, two dramatic shows 
emerge high on the list of now- 
defunct shows which the Panel 
members would like to see make 
comebacks. Topping the missed 
list (in order of most number of 
mentions ): Omnibus, Kraft Thea- 
tre, Studio One, Wide, Wide 
World. 


Interestingly, the admen on TwE’s 
panel rate horse operas the single- 
most irritating feature of the cur- 
rent TV line-up, with an astonish- 
ingly large majority designating 
“all westerns” as the type of pro- 
gram they most intensely dislike. 
This season, with all three networks 
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Two perrenial newcomers and one adventure series, Peter Gunn (far right) 


sharing the blame, there are no 
less than 24 westerns loping 
through the picture tube. 

And with at least two westerns 


aired every night of the week 


(four on some evenings — three in 
rapid succession on one network, 
the fourth running an another net 
either directly opposite or follow- 
ing the first batch), there is almost 
no escape save a movie or a broken 
TV set. 

As one adman puts it: “The 
westerns are so much alike that 
if it weren't for the commercials 
you couldn’t tell them apart.” 

In an obvious attempt to revive 
ebbing audience interest, the three 
networks have loaded up with big 
name starts. TIDE’S Panelists regard 
this tactic with mixed reactions, 
exhibiting a definite fondness for 
the unobtrusive type of performer, 
especially singers, and a decided 
distaste for the hard-hitting 
comedians and emcees who gen- 
erally tend to dominate their shows. 

For example, in the survey two 
shows featuring singing stars 
emerge high on the list of the 
Panelists’ all-time favorites which 
(listed according to number of 
mentions ) are: Playhouse 90 (CBS- 
TV, sponsored by All State Insur- 
ance via Leo Burnett, American 
Gas Assn. via Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles, Kimberly Clark 
via Foote, Cone & Belding, R. J. 
Reynolds via Wm. Esty); Dinah 


Shore (NBC-TV, Chevrolet vie 
Campbell-Ewald); What's My Line 
(CBS-TV, Helene Curtis vie 
Tathem-Laird, Kellogg via Bur 
nett); Perry Como (NBC-TV 
American Dairy via Campbell 
Mithun, Chemstrand via Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Kimberly Clark 
via FC&B, Noxema via SSC&B 
RCA-Whirlpool via Kenyon & Eck 
hardt, Sunbeam via Perrin-Paus.) 


Sametime, another singer and : 
comedian-emcee are among th 
Panelists’ best-like new televisiot 
show. According to the majority 0 
admen, most promising newcomer: 
(listed according to number 0 
mentions) are: Peter Gunn, af 
adventure series (NBC-TV, spon 
sored by Bristol-Myers via Doherty 
Clifford, Steers and Shenfield) 
Garry Moore (CBS-TV, Revlon vie 
Warwick & Legler), the first 
Bing Crosby's specials (ABC-TV 
Oldsmobile via D. P. Brother) 
Firestone Hour (ABC-TV, Fire 
stone via Sweeny & James.) 


On the other hand, of the sevel 
shows most disliked by the larges 
percentage of Panelists, six are big 
name comics or emcees. Toppit 
the unloved list (again according 
to number of mentions): Jacki 
Gleason (CBS-TV, sponsored 
Lever Brothers via J. Walte 
Thompson, Pharmaceuticals v 
Parkson); Garry Moore, who’s 
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— What would YOU have done? 


by 
Gilbert 
Seldes 


\ 


0. the face of it, the problem 
vas simple: early in 1958 an idea 
yegan to gain currency in the 
Jnited States. This idea was that 
he reason Americans were not 
muying cars was that they didn’t 
ike the looks of the Detroit prod- 
er, 
“A few cautious observers added 
he factor of size, but the general 
mpression was that the basic cause 
9 the recession was too much 
shromium on too many fins. So 
ar as I know, I am the only in- 
elligent American who does not 
delieve this. Size, yes. But beauty? 
(ou might as well say that attend- 
mce at the movies dwindled be- 
‘ause people were dissatisfied with 
echnicolor. 
To all intents and purposes, the 
959 cars were already finished by 
e time this impression became 
wevalent. They couldn't be sub- 
antially altered. 


The automotive industry said, in 
flect, to the advertising business: 
Il a product which the public 
oesn't like or thinks it doesn’t like. 
‘he catch is this: in the entire his- 
ory of modern advertising this had 
ever happened before. Looking 
lack, with the agony of the past 
ear still gnawing at their vitals, 
dyertising men for the first time 
mderstood that they had been 
alling to people commodities that 
eople already wanted or would 
vant the moment they knew about 
vem. 
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Mr. Seldes thinks advertising has an 
unusual and critical assignment from 
the auto industry this year: sell a pro- 
duct the public doesn't like or thinks 
it doesnt like. The outcome, he says, 
may determine the future of the ad- 
vertising business. 


To be sure, each agency had to 
persuade a sufficient number of 
people to buy Brand A Rubber- 
bands instead of Brand B—but the 
demand for Rubberbands was al- 
ready in existence. 

To be sure, powdered coftee 
wasn't in active demand, but cof- 
fee-drinking was fairly familiar and 
there was no hostility to it. Per- 
haps the only similar (not parallel) 
situation occurred during the war, 
when the buying habits of the 
public had to be altered, when you 
had to advertise the non-availabil- 
ity of a product. 

The 1958 assignment was 
tougher. It called on advertising 
for a high degree of flexibility, for 
something like a reversal of estab- 
lished psychological procedures. 
And I think it is safe to say that 
to a certain degree the future of 
advertising will be determined by 
the way this crisis was met. 


I do not mean that advertising 
will vanish from the face of the 
earth if the selling campaign fails 
—any more than motor cars will 
vanish. I mean that the confidence 
of the advertising men themselves 
will be shaken if they fail, even 
theugh they will not be primarily 
at fault. 

It is my policy in writing these 
critical, basically outsider, pieces 
to remain resolutely ignorant of 
who is handling what account. But 
I am not ignorant of the simple 
facts of life and I know that even 


after an agency has sifted through 
a dozen ideas and fixed on one or 
two as the best bets, the whole 
concept of a campaign has to be 
approved eventually by the people 
who are going to pay for it. 

On the other hand, I assume 
that agency people are called in 
by the manufacturers to advise 
them on such non-essential matters 
as the model-names of their cars. 
It is hard to believe, but I must 
believe, that an advertising man 
was in any degree responsible—in 
a year like 1958—for giving three 
utterly foreign names—Le Sabre, 
Invicta and Electra—to the Buick 
line—even if it is the same man 
who composed the solid selling 
phrases: “Your eyes, your heart, 
your gocd sense tell you it’s THE 
Cars: we. 

But if we want to see the true 
contours of the challenge 1958 
brought to advertising, we have to 
set aside all division of responsi- 
bility and ask what the ad_ busi- 
ness could have done in optimum 
conditions—given the job to sell 
cars which fundamentally resem- 
bled those of the previous year 
and particularly in those elements 
of trim, color, and size against 
which the public had presumably 
turned. There were several choices: 


1. Brazen is out. Pretend it never 
happened. Make a virtue of neces- 
sity and advertise the longest car 
with the most dazzling trim ever 
made. 
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Impossible? A vast amount of 
cigaret advertising is still ignoring 
the whole cancer scare. All that is 
required is to create another villian 
to take the place of the design and 
decoration of the car. And the vil- 
lain is at hand—the clique that 
started the rumor. With a straight 
appeal to patriotism you can see 
the ad take shape: You (illustra- 
tion of good homey American 
family) YOU know what you like. 
Don’t let yourself be scared off by 
aesthetic snobs (probably foreign- 
ers at that—with a picture of a 
-pansyish aesthete in the back- 
ground and a red crayon X over 
him). In some subtle way the 
theme is available. 


2. Pretend that the car you are 
selling was designed after the 
change in public taste was mani- 
fest. You can't say it in words but 
you can imply it. 

This would be easier if you 
didn’t have to show the damned 
car right there with your text. But 
with skillful artist’s renderings and 
photographs taken at odd angles, 
you might get away with it. The 
best way to handle this would be 
to wait until all the other cars had 
been shown and then announce 
that ONLY this car responds to the 
real desires of the public for the 
1960 look today! 


3. Divert attention from looks 
altogether. Emphasize other fea- 
tures, real or imagined. Safety 
(with belts maybe). Ease of ac- 
cess. Swivel chairs. Anything. 


This can be done in several 
ways. You can use the old ele- 
ments: the car at the country club, 
the lovely girl with the scarf blow- 
ing back in the wind, the tie-up 
with your TV-program star, and so 
on. Or you can divert attention by 
something utterly new. 


4. Go off-beat. Have your ads 
illustrated with pictures by Charles 
Addams. Or written by S. J. Perel- 
man. Or printed on aluminum in- 
serts in the weeklies. 


This is, of course, nonsense. But — 


at least you wouldn't be asking cus- 
tomers to figure out what you mean 
when you promise them “Cars that 
can do what they look like they 
can do” which isn’t helped much 
by adding “and they look like they 
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Easiest cars to get into 
and out of you ever saw. 


Just one of the now tentures of 
the 158 cure of The Pouadt Look 
fram Uheysier Chrpecution 


Anedhicr fspertant evasneuent Ee 


autamatite design from Obrysies Corporation, 


what they took tke 
they cande. § drive ail bring owt the 
Gifference Krest mnxinrediag makus. 
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“Divert attention from looks alto- 
gether” 


can do more than any other cars 
on the road” (Plymouth). 


I do not go along with the pre- 
sumption that advertising agencies 
are populated entirely by yes-men, 
but I know of no agency that has 
a department under instructions to 
imagine what ads will look and 
sound like ten years from now. A 
department acting as a sort of 
devil’s advocate, tearing apart the 
most successful ads, trying out all 
sorts of foolish ideas (keeping them 
secret from the clients who would, 
I’m sure be clamoring to see them). 
A department like this, established 
a few years ago, might have been 
ready with a totally new approach 
to motor car advertising a little 
more practicable than those I have 
suggested. 

Let us now look at the way the 
problem was actually solved. 


Buick: in addition to the caption 
quoted above, there is the line: A 
new class of fine cars within the 
reach of 2 out of 3 new car buy- 
ers. Half of the page for one big 
cut, the other half for six small 
pictures, one of which is an instru- 
ment panel as cluttered as that of 
a DC-6 if not of a jet. If you read 
the print underneath you discover 
“new fin-cooled rear brakes” as 
well as “new constant-speed elec- 
tric windshield wipers.” Your good 
sense, more than your eyes and 
heart are being solicited. 


Plymouth: the Plymouth ad with 


the incantation I have quoted wa 
one of a series which began befor 
the pictures of the car were re 
leased. First a tiny fragment of th 
car was shown and later a littl 
more. The fragment chosen was — 
fin with a kind of medallion on i 
and this broadened out to includ 
tail-lights and bumper. “Can thi 
be the new 1959 Plymouth?” w 
were asked, and the answer wa: 
“Believe it or not, it is...” 


I don’t know why we were sup 
posed to be astonished. If th 
fragment had looked like a cut 
glass flower vase or an emu i 
flight across a crossword puzzle 
yes. But it looked like a doze 
familiar 1958 fins. 


Another Chrysler ad, presumabl 
for the entire line, features swive 
chairs. 


cated in “Can this be . . .?” wa 
carried to the far end of nowher 
in a full page in Lire which aske 
“Who in the World Built thi 
Beauty .P and didn’t answe1 
but described the car as the onl 
one with Wide-Track Wheels. 


A few days after you could calr 
your jittery nerves with the an 
swer, Pontiac. (You also got in th 


Canes 


“ANNO 


NCING 


RAMBLER FOR 


HE COMPACT CAR WITH THE B 


“... how quietly this car hints a 
what's been bothering all the other 


background of the layout a brigh 
red convertible, apparently witl 
one useful seat, that looked 75 fee 
long.) The text concerning th 
wide-track wheels was terse, com 
prehensible, and persuasive. 
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DGadillac. Genuine awestruck 
rose. “Dazzling in their beauty, en- 
hanting in their grace and ele- 
ance, and inspiring in their Fleet- 
yvood luxury and decor—they in- 
roduce a new realm of motoring 
aajesty.” Also “they provide a 
otally new sense of mastery over 
ime and distance.” Some of these 
hrases must be new combinations 
f words. The total double-page is 
xactly like Cadillac ads of the past 
nd I should guess that this is in- 
entional. 


APA GE 


For 59, Ford presents the / / 


the 


i 


Sd FORDS 


Ger tha: NEW FORD FErURC ar” 


ward is the greatness built into 
this Dodge. It’s deep down, through 
and through, and thoroughly satis- 
fying.” 

Since the engine and fingertip 
control of driving and the suspen- 
sion system have all been men- 
tioned, plus the other details, the 
greatness built in for a final reward 
must be a high-level abstraction. 
But it sounds good. 


Rambler. The remarkable thing 
is how quietly this car merely hints 


ED 


LOP OR ELON 


Altogether new in everything vou see. feel ar touch 


with new economy for today’s driving 
r F 3 : 


the recipient for my own special award for valorous intelligence in a 


lesperate emergency” 


Oldsmobile. The “start of a new 
tyling cycle” because this “the car 
hat conquers ‘inner’ space” with 
wonderful new spaciousness . . . 
verywhere . . . Even your outlook 
; bigger . . . broader . . . from 
istas of glass that accent a rakish 
inear look’ ”. 

Not one word about your hay- 
1g more room in the car except 
ne “spaciousness’—no details. Nor, 
xcept for that “linear look” and 
_word about a wrap-around rear 
vindow, is there any indication, of 
that the new styling cycle is or is 
oing to be. 


Dodge. Swivel seats featured in 
ae picture. Way down in the copy, 
ke an afterthought if not an 
pology, a line about “clean beauty 
f 1959 Swept-Wing styling.” The 
ast straight information with a 
8w adjectives. “Outside mirrors 
just from inside. Inside mirrors 
just themselves electronically to 
anish glare.” Ending in mysticisy 
All this is great. But the final re- 
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at what's been bothering all the 
others. In a three-quarter page ad, 
only an inconspicuous “comic 
strip” alludes to the high fuel con- 
sumption, the discomfort of park- 
ing a big bulky car or getting 
“longer, wider ‘59 cars” into your 
garage. The bulk of the page sells 
“big car room, small car economy” 
mentioning some special features. 


Chevrolet. On one of the first 
Pat Boone shows, a filmed com- 
mercial in which he was joined 
by Dinah Shore: they sang about 
the Chevrolet and showed us a 
flash of it, kidding subliminals, 
then showed it again. The tease 
technique, as with Pontiac and 
Plymouth. 


Ford. I should call this the best 
of all the ads so far, at least from 
what I saw of the first batch: two- 
thirds of the page was a beautiful 
layout of the words, “The World’s 
Most Beautifully Proportioned 
Cars”; after that, a brief text. 

Whether the words are new or 


not, the emphasis given to “pro- 
portion” makes it virtually a new 
concept. It is so emphatic that 
“long glittering accents of chrome” 
doesn't bring up any offensive 
image. The one little doubt that 
gnaws away is in the implication 
that the Gold Medal was awarded 
for the models not yet unveiled at 
the time the ad was published. The 
replica of the medal has the year 
1959 on it so somehow this must 
have happened. 

With that out of the way, the 
Ford ad seems to have solved the 
manufacturer's problem in a subtle 
combination of all the best possi- 
ble ways and while I still refuse 
to find out what agency prepared 
it, the editor of this magazine has 
my permission to put the name in 
as recipient of my own special 
award for valorous intelligence in 
a desperate emergency. (The 
agency is J. Walter Thompson— 
Ed.) There were some others, but 
they didn’t differ significantly from 
those described above. 


Clearly, one thing stands out: 
there has been no sensationally 
new approach. Could anyone be- 
lieve that no new approach was 
necessary? That would imply a 
low opinion of the intelligence of 
the entire advertising business 
which I, who only quarrel with its 
taste and its techniques, do not 
share. It must be then that in the 
circumstances no new approach 
could be worked out. Perhaps 
there wasn’t time enough. Perhaps 
there was time enough but not 
time enough to come to an agree- 
ment. I would like to see the sug- 
gestions that were thrown away. 

I don’t believe that the molds 
and discs and castings of the ener- 
getic brains of Madison Avenue 
are as rigid as those of Detroit 
have to be, I don't think a year 
of shutdown for retooling is neces- 
sary. 

On the other hand, I discover no 
sign of real imagination and in- 
ventiveness in handling the first 
great crisis post-war advertising 
has had to face. Perhaps, on sec- 
ond thought, the crisis is only just 
beginning, the crisis of self-confi- 
dence in which (to use their own 
language) the boys will have to 
take a long hard look at what they 
have and have not been able to 
accomplish under fire. & 
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Arnel ties to the sun 


in the easiest tashion 


amet..ta C Pekanede contemporary liber 


youll 
have 


Jofa’s design taken from « carved Grazilian frame. 


magnificent arrival: Silktr 
blends the s lor of silk with nylon ‘s carefre 


tg 


Celeperm ...a Celeste contemporary fiber 


The number of major advertisers seek- 


ing synthetic fiber sales has nearly 
doubled since last year. Ad budgets 


are up 20% and may double in the 


next decade. The key question facing 


all comers: 


Vhich ad strategy will win the frber fight ? 


You can expect a battle royal 
in the man-made fiber industry 
(oon as advertising expenditures 
reach unprecedented proportions 
this year and three big producers 
—American Cyanamid, Dow Chem- 
ical and Eastman Chemical—launch 
their first really significant ad cam- 


paigns. 


Total industry advertising out- 
lay has already hit about $20,000,- 
000, an estimated 20% gain over 
last year, and there’s a good chance 
this figure could double within the 
next decade. 


Of the 40 U.S. man-made fiber 

producers, eight—American Cyana- 
mid, American Viscose, Celanese, 
Chemstrand, Dow Chemical, du 
Pont, Eastman Chemical and Union 
Carbide — are blue-chip advertisers 
whose past performance in other 
product areas demonstrates their 
willingness and ability to gamble 
hefty ad sums on potential consumer 
markets. Right now they are ju- 
diciously scrutinizing two important 
developments. 
_-® An expected boom in apparel 
sales during the sixties as house- 
holds with teenagers — a tradition- 
ally clothes conscious group — rise 
y, from 8,000,000 today to 12,000,- 
0 in 1965. 


* Changes in the distribution 
ttern, with soft goods continu- 
ally copping more and more space 
in supermarkets and variety stores. 
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Meantime, competition booms as 
companies enter the miracle fiber 
race for the first time and old pro- 
ducers add new fibers to their lines. 

This fall American Cyanamid in- 
troduced Creslan and American 
Enka announced plans to produce 
nylon scheduled to appear on the 
market next spring. 

Beaunit Mills has started pro- 
ducing a new wonder fiber tenta- 
tively called P-23, and Celanese, 
working in conjunction with the 
Imperial Chemical Industry of 
Britain, will launch Tetron in 1961. 

Dow Chemical now has Zefren 
and du Pont is working on three 
new fibers: one designed for heavy 
industrial uses, another (Fiber K) 
with elastic properties suitable for 
women’s foundation garments, and 
the third, a long filament nylon for 
shed-proof carpets. Eastman Chem- 
ical launched Kodel this September 
and B. F. Goodrich has a wool sub- 
stitute in the works. 

With markets expanding, distri- 
bution changing and competition 
on the rise, fiber manufacturers ap- 
parently are becoming more con- 
cerned with the problem of con- 
sumer confusion and the conse- 
quent need for an effective means 
of demonstrating the specific “mir- 
acle” features of their various fi- 
bers. 

The result is a still embryonic 
but potentially wide spread move 
into mass audience broadcast me- 
dia, a trend which showed its face 


this fall when du Pont’s fiber divi- 
sion went beyond its staunch alle- 
giance to magazines by buying into 
four big TV shows (Jack Paar, 
Steve Allen, Today, Douglas Ed- 
wards newscasts), a top selling 
radio program (Arthur Godfrey) 
and Chemstrand significantly 
strengthened last years weak 
schedule by signing up with ace 
salesman Perry Como. 


The man-made fiber industry’s 
stepped up advertising gives natu- 
ral fibers (particularly wool and 
cotton) and the older synthetics 
(rayon and acetate) some under- 
standably restless moments. 

In 1957, 45% of all man-made 
fibers produced went into apparel, 
25% into industrials, 20% to home- 
furnishings and 10% to automotive 
supplies. The result: a 14% decline in 
wool consumption, 7% in cotton and 
2% in consumption of rayon and 
acetate. 

Last year the four major textile 
consuming catagories (men’s and 
boys’ wear, women’s wear, home- 
furnishings and industrials) used 
man-made fibers in 30% of their out- 
put. Five years ago it was 25%,* 

Man-mades may get an even big- 
*Man-mades may be just what the ap- 
parel industry needs. Although clothing 
and accessory sales have risen from 15 
billion in 1946 to $18 billion last year, 
relative share of the dollar has nosedived 
to the extent that apparel now commands 
only 6% of disposable personal income 
compared to 9.5% in 1946. 
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Blankets with 
a Hosy Future... 
Pure Wool 


Can the natural fibers keep a competitive position? 


ger edge now that most of them 
are competitively priced with natu- 
ral fibers: rayon and cotton tie for 
the lowest-cost position followed 
by three man-made categories — 
nylon, polyesters (coal tar deriva- 
tives, e.g. Dacron) and _ acrylics 
(natural gas derivatives, e.g. Or- 
lon) in second place. In the highest 
price position are two natural fi- 
bers, wool and silk. 


Meantime, the man-made fiber 
producers are keeping several steps 
ahead. CHEMICAL WEEK predicts 
that production will jump from 
1957’s record 1.8 billion to 4 billion 
by 1975, when it’s believed that 
man-mades will account for at least 
50% of all textile consumption. Cot- 
ton is expected to hold its present 
4.3 billion pound production level, 
with wool having a really hard 
time and slipping to less than 500 
million pounds within the next 17 
years. 


Man-made fibers’ current adver- 
tising splurge is out to snare the 
consumer by degrees: by first 
glamorizing all apparel and home 
furnishings, by then making man- 
mades more appealing than natu- 
ral fibers, and finally by making 
the consumer conscious of individ- 
ual company fibers and trade 
names. 

Such education apparently is 
long overdue. Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research president Ernest 
Dichter finds that most consumers 
“show almost no knowledge of the 
value, the grade and the quality 
of the fabrics” in their clothing. 

In the case of man-mades, re- 
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ports Dichter, knowledge is “puz- 
zlingly vague” and as far as fabric 
brands are concerned, the consum- 
er exhibits a “real vacuum.” Dichter 
thinks fiber producers can clear the 
air with more informative and de- 
scriptive advertising and advocates, 
for examples, plugging “the friend- 
liness of cotton, the rugged out- 
door qualities which wool possess- 
es, the excitement of silk, the mod- 
ern care-free attributes of the syn- 
thetics.” 

Whether or not fiber producers 
are paying for Dichter’s advice or 
heeding it to the letter, most at 
least are making a strong drive to 
crack the market. Here, briefly, 
are what some of the major com- 
panies have up their sleeves. 

Du Pont, easily the industry 
leader, does about one-third of its 
total $2 billion annual volume in 
textiles and accounts for two-thirds 
of all nylon produced, 60% of the 
acrylics and almost all the poly- 
esters. 

This year du Pont is betting ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 of its esti- 
mated total $25,000,000 ad budget 
(half in measured media) on tex- 
tile advertising and promotion (via 
BBDO). 

Du Pont, the nation’s 14th larg- 
est magazine advertiser with a 
proved record of favoritism toward 
print media, made news this fall 
when its fibers invaded network 
TV for the first time. The reason, 
says textile admanager E. F. Alt- 
maier, is that TV is now the only 
“logical avenue for expansion.” 
Sponsorship of three TV shows 


_ (NBC-TV’s Steve Allen, Jack Paar 


and Today ) and CBS’s Arthur Gor 
frey radio show began this fall, wit 
CBS-TV’s Douglas Edwards new 
cast scheduled to begin in Januar 


Du Pont’s plunge into TV an 
radio does not mean a cut in prit 
advertising. To the contrary, saj 
textile admanager Altmaier, “broa‘ 
cast media will be accompanied k 
increased space advertising in cot 
sumer and business publications 


This year all of du Pont’s fibs 
advertising is designed to accon 
plish three main things: promot 
the recently-introduced wash-anc 
wear mid-weight men’s suits whic 
du Pont hopes will open up ne 
markets during the usually slac 
between-seasons selling period 
snare the children’s market by fe: 
turing small sized clothing in muc 
of its advertising, a move whic 
has some industry insiders sayin 
that du Pont is launching a long 
range program to inoculate futur 
consumers with life-time man-mad 
fiber habits; reinforce the con 
pany'’s holding on the women’s aj 
parel and home-furnishings market 

Like most big fiber produce: 
du Pont follows through on th 
retail level by sending represent: 
tives across the country to lectul 
and acquaint store personnel wit 
the nuances of wash-and-wear. 

It also stages store fashion an 
home furnishings shows to demot 
strate end-products in use and pe 
riodically surveys consumers 0 
their attitudes toward wash-anc 
wear, a project undoubtedly partl 
motivated by recent public disgus 
spawned by manufacturers wh 
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. brought out inferior wash- 
wnd-wear garments. 


ss 


_ Chemstrand, the six year old hy- 
brid organized by American Vis- 
cose and Monsanto Chemical, and 
probably du Pont’s most formidable 
‘ival, has earmarked approximately 
51,800,000 for textile advertising 
amd promotion (via Doyle Dane 
Bernbach) with special emphasis 
on three end-products — carpets, 
blankets and lingerie. 

Last year Chemstrand dabbled 
in network TV with NBC’s poorly 
received Sally show and CBS’s the 
Big Payoff. The decision to buy in- 
to the popular Perry Como show, 
says admanager Bernard F. Bert- 
land, is based on Chemstrand’s 
need for a “loyal home showcase 
for demonstrating home products 
and apparel.” Although the compa- 
ay ditched Sally, it is sticking with 
the Big Payoff in some markets to 
promote children’s apparel.) In ad- 
dition, Chemstrand is using Como 
(who's plugging carpets during the 
fall months, blankets and lingerie 
coward Christmas) to sell on the 
retail level by supplying stores with 
tie-in streamers and elaborate 
three-panel display signs. 

As the synthetic carpet market 
grows (the American Carpet In- 
stitute reports that during 1956 and 
1957 man-made fibers increased 
their share of the market from 32.8% 
to 40%), so grows Chemstrand and 
its Acrilan fiber. 

According to marketing vice- 
president William G. Luttge, when 
the company signed its first con- 
tacts with carpet makers Cabin 
Crafts and Firth in 1956, Acrilan 
‘was not a factor in the carpet 
ield. 

_ “Within two years”, Luttge says, 

‘Acrilan has risen to a position 
where it should account for better 
han 5% of the total fibers used,” 
ind today, he adds, Chemstrand 
‘has practically every major carpet- 
ng mill in the country as its cus- 
omer.” 

Insisting on rigid adherence to 
ety standards, Chemstrand for- 
yids tie-in advertising and promo- 
fion by end-product users who do 
jot meet minimum fiber require- 
ents. 

It sometimes takes rather drastic 
ction to enforce these rules: last 
nth, for example, Chemstrand 
ithdrew its retail representatives 
nd display units from Stern’s 
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Who'll Be The Big Wheels? 


Of the numerous prize plums currently adrift in the synthetic fiber 
industry, perhaps the juciest is the $275 million tire cord market. Rayon, 
the defending champ, though still used in 98% of all original-equipment 
tires, is losing ground steadily with share of the total market slipping 
from 80% in 1952 to 74% today. 

Nylon, the contender, is making impressive inroads, now accounts 
for about 50% of passenger car tire replacements, almost all airplane, 
truck, bus and tractor replacements and has upped its share of the total 
market from an insignificant 3% in 1952 to 25% this year. (Cotton has 
only 1% of the market now compared to 17% six years ago. ) 

Advertising may turn out to be the referee. In a major recuperative 
move, this September five big rayon producers — American Enka, 
American Viscose, Beaunit Mills, Courtaulds (Canada) and Industrial 
Rayon formed the American Tyrex Corp. and kicked in a cool $2,000,000 
to advertise Tyrex, a new high tenacity rayon yarn, with a strong 
schedule in FARM JOURNAL, LIFE, LOOK, SATEVEPOST, TIME, several busi- 
ness publications and newspapers in 20 metropolitan markets. Back- 
stopping the print campaign are tie-in promotions with a number of 
influential tire companies, e.g. Firestone. 

Sametime, Chemstrand and du Pont, armed with ample ad budgets 
of their own and actually playing both ends against the middle (Chem- 
strand is half owned by rayon producer American Viscose, du Pont it- 
self does substantial volume in rayon tire cords ) are taking the offensive. 
This season Chemstrand will plug nylon for use in tires on the Perry 
Como show. Du Pont has tentatively scheduled a similar push via TV 


and print, will undoubtedly move rapidly as soon as the heat’s on. 


(New York) on the grounds that 
some of the department store’s 
Acrilan carpets did not conform 
with requirements established by 
the “quality standards trade mark 
licensing program” which the com- 
pany instituted earlier this year. 


Paralleling du Pont and Chem- 
strand’s buys into broadcast media 
is the emergence of Eastman 
Chemical (division of Eastman 
Kodak), American Cyanamid and 
Dow Chemical as important print 
advertisers. 

Eastman, which has had Estron 
and Chromspun acetates and Verel, 
an acrylic, for some time, put its 
new synthetic fiber, Kodel (a poly- 
ester similar to du Pont’s Dacron), 
into production this September, 
plans to take a healthy whack at 
the consumer market in the spring 
with an $1,000,000 ad budget (in 
the hands of Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield). 

Trade promotion, already under- 
way, kicked off with early word 
to textile converters and garment 
manufacturers of Kodel’s impend- 
ing availability, followed by a 17- 
page bombardment in the patmy 
NEWS RECORD, 13 pages in WOMEN’S 
WEAR DAILY and two pages in THE 
NEW YORK TIMES —all laying the 


groundwork for the fiber’s spring 
debut in consumer media. 

According to textile admanager 
Bruce F. Roberts, advertising for 
Kodel (now a fiber for apparel, but 
with some slight technical altera- 
tions a future possibility for home- 
furnishings fabrics) will tug at the 
consumer's sporty instincts by using 
golf as a theme. 

For the first five months of 1959 
ads in men’s and women’s fashion 
magazines, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and 
NEWSWEEK will have leading golf 
pros modeling clothing made of 
Kodel, climaxed by Eastman’s tele- 
vision sponsorship of the U.S. Open 
Golf Tournament on June 13, one 
week before Father’s day. Also on 
Kodel’s spring schedule: ads in 
local newspapers (156,730 national 
lines ) and 200 one-minute TV spots 
—limited to 25 markets until re- 
tailers have an adequate supply of 
Kodel-made apparel in stock. 


Compared to Eastman’s high- 
powered first-year promotion, 
American Cyanamid’s plans for 
Creslon (an acrylic and its first syn- 
thetic), are noticeably conserva- 
tive. According to fiber division 
admanager Charles W. Rice, Cres- 
lan production is proceeding slow- 
ly in the company’s Pensacola 
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(Fla.) plant, will be stepped up 
only if and when sales warrant it. 

In addition, American Cyanamid 
is further limiting itself by confining 
end-use production to manufactur- 
ers whom it regards as pace-setters 
in the fashion industry. Once the 
image of quality has been estab- 
lished, says Rice, then a mass mar- 
ket becomes more feasible. 

Meantime, admanager Rice, 
working with a modest budget (via 
Ben Sackheim ) and the credo that 
American Cyanamid “is not going 
to buy its way into the market,” 
will introduce Creslan to the trade 
in THE DAILY NEWS RECORD and woM- 
EN’S WEAR DAILY within the next 
three months. In the spring when 
Creslan made apparel is expected to 
be available ads will appear in major 
woman's and men’s fashion maga- 
zines plus local newspapers. 


Dow Chemical, another new- 
comer to the man-made fiber field, 
recently launched Zefran, an acryl- 
ic, with a first-year ad budget of 
$500,000 (via Norman, Craig & 
Kummel), a headline theme, “First 
Edition Fashions,” and a strong me- 
dia schedule which includes six 
business publications, HARPER'S BA- 
ZAAR, MADEMOISELLE, VOGUE and 
THE NEW YORK TIMES Sunday Mag- 
azine. 

Although Zefran is not expected 
to achieve full market potential 
until September, 1959, Dow has al- 
ready started a retail push by se- 
lecting a substantial number of de- 
partment stores and specialty shops 
around the country to promote 
women’s, men’s and small boy's 
Zefran-made apparel. 


Union Carbide and Celanese, on 
the other hand, are sticking pretty 
much with their well-established 
synthetics and previous ad strate- 
gies. Union Carbide will continue 
to advertise eight-year-old Dynel 
exclusively in business publications 
and, to a very limited extent, in 
women’s magazines. 

According to textile fibers de- 
partment admanager Robert K. 
Kennedy, the company does not 
plan a big advertising splash for 
the time being, will go along pro- 
ducing and promoting Dynel mod- 
estly. Special attention, however, is 
being paid to the exploration of 
new markets. 

Celanese, long the bulwark of 
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old-timers rayon and acetate 


(which it produces under nine sep- 
arate trade names) recently an- 
nounced plans to bring out Dacron- 
like Teron by 1961 in conjunction 
with Britain’s Imperial Chemical 
Industry in what some experts con- 
sider a defense move against the 
onslaught of the acrylics and poly- 
esters. 

This year, though, Celanese will 
give its rayons and acetates ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 worth of ad- 
vertising (via Ellington Agency), 
with the bulk of the billing going 
into print media and some spot 
TV. Apparel ads built on the “Who 
is She?” theme and aimed at sub- 
urban or psycholically suburban 
women have already broken in the 
fashion books, pattern magazines 
and Sunday supplements. A cam- 
paign plugging Celanese fibers into 
the “New World of Ideas” covers 
the homefurnishing market. 

Celanese’s target promotion for 
early 1959 — “It’s Arnel Time”, al- 
ready announced to the trade, will 
be followed up next month when 
retail representatives start calling 
on department stores in prepara- 
tion for the consumer ad campaign 
scheduled for next spring. 

What's more, working fairly far 
ahead, Celanese has launched its 
fall, 1959 pitch—“The American 
Idea” — by sending scouts across 
continental U. S. and Alaska to 
gather ideas and take photographs 
for promotional backdrops. 


While man-made fiber producers 
wallow in their success, the wool 
and cotton industries are trying 
desperately to keep their heads 
above water. As a start, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and the Wool 
Bureau, working primarily in be- 
half of natural fiber growers who 
cannot afford big-time promotion 
on their own, have launched trade 
and consumer programs. 

The Cotton Council is spending 
approximately $1,000,000 (via 
Douglas D. Simon) to plug cotton’s 
versatility and low price with ads 
featuring “influential” apparel de- 
signers scheduled for business-tex- 
tile publications, women’s and fash- 
ion books. 

Sametime, and perhaps ultimate- 
ly more important, the Council is 
underwriting a research program 
which so far has come up with a 
method of giving cotton special 


wash and wear properties. 4 

The Wool Bureau, with $900, 00 
in the hands of J. Walter Thomp 
son, is hanging on to its four-year 
old “Nothing Measures Up t 
Wool” promotion and will hav 
ads appearing regularly in the bus: 
ness press, HARPER'S BAZAAR, MADE 
MOISELLE, SATEVEPOST, SEVENTEE! 
and the women’s service magazine: 

In addition, the Bureau has take 
a limited schedule in~auTOMOTIV 
NEws to push wool car upholstery 
and is rumored to be considerin 
a big wool carpet campaign. 

While the man-made and naturé 
fibers fight it out, the washing ma 
chine industry is starting to have | 
field day. According to the Amer 
can Home Laundry Manufacturer: 
Assn., almost all manufacturer 
have added special gadgets to thei 
machines so they can accommodat 
wash and wear garments. 

Some washing machine com 
panies are working hand in han 
with the fiber producers and end 
product users to the mutual pre 
motional benefit of all. Philco, fe 
instance, tests apparel from abou 
60 synthetic-using manufacturer. 
presents a certificate of launder 
ability to those that meet certai 
standards. Puritan (men’s sport: 
wear maker and happy recipient ¢ 
a certificate) plans to feature th 
Philco-Bendix Duomatic combing 
tion washer-dryer prominently nex 
spring in ads scheduled for corc 
NET, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, THE NE} 
YORK TIMES magazine, SPORTS 1 
LUSTRATED and a number of bus 
ness publications. 


Yet until producers prove th 
“miracle” properties of their mat 
made fibers, to the doubting publi 
they will have somewhat of a prol 
lem on their hands. Some inside1 
maintain that consumer disenchan’ 
ment is far more widespread tha 
the fiber industry cares to admit. 

Sears, Roebuck textile expe 
Genevieve Smith reports the re 
action of a Sear’s customer whic 
perhaps sums up general consume 
reaction. Says this disillusione 
shopper: “When I get out the irot 
ing board, heat up the iron and moy 
it back and forth that’s ironing . 
whatever you say about ‘touchid 
up.” Such distrust occurs when 
some wash-and-wear items requir 
more than the advertised “quick 
pressing”. 
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What challenge does a growth indus- 

try present to industrial advertising? 

That's the question posed by the fab- 

ulous synthetic fiber field (see p. 34). 

In its continuing study of the impact 

’ of industrial ads, TIDE interviews 
M\ production managers of the Celanese 
| Corp. of America to find out... 


What Sells Celanese 


Bic synthetic textile field poses 
in intriguing challenge for the in- 
lustrial advertiser. Annual man- 
nade fiber production has doubled 
0 1.8 billion pounds in a scant 10 
years, requiring a multi-billion dol- 
ar outlay for new plants, new 
equipment and new devices to speed 
che work. 

Such growth puts added stress 
mn industrial advertising to attract 
he executives who make the buys. 
Exploring the impact of indus- 
ial advertising on a growth in- 
lustry, TIDE interviewed seven ex- 
cutives who manage domestic 
extile production for the Celanese 
orp. of America, the nation’s larg- 
st maker of rayon, acetate and 
jacetate fiber and yarn. 


Questioned were David Taylor, 
anager of all manufacturing in 
he celanese textile fiber division, 
nd plant managers H. K. Busch, 
Jelco Plant, Narrows (Va.); F. B. 
vameron, Lanese Plant, Burlington 
N.C.); J. F. Caylor, Rome Plant, 
tome (Ga.); William E. Crooks, 
mcelle Plant, Cumberland (Md.); 
‘rank I, Fitzgerald, Celriver Plant, 
tock Hill (S.C. ), and Joseph Mitch- 
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ell, Bridgewater Plant, Bridge- 
water (Va.). 


In sum, these Celanese execu- 
tives look to industrial advertising 
to learn what is new. In Celanese’s 
case, the need for new equipment 
and supplies grows greater by the 
day. The corporation's first half 
sales jumped to $103,800,000 this 
year, up from the $95,300,000 mark 
of the first six months of 1957. Fibers 
account for about two-thirds of the 
sales. Acetate shipments for this 
year's first eight months paced last 
year’s level by better than 122. 

The growth for Celanese should 
be even faster in the next few 
years. The firm has signed an 
agreement with Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, a British concern, 
to form a new subsidiary to pro- 
duce Teron, a polyester fiber, now 
made exclusively by du Pont un- 
der the Dacron name. 

The improved position for the 
cellulose acetates and the new en- 
try into the polyesters makes Cel- 
anese managers a prime market 
for industrial advertising and a 
valuable source for comment about 
ads directed at their field. 


Their comments reflect their 
reliance on industrial advertising 
but more than half question the 
methods some advertisers use to get 
the message across. 

All of the managers read indus- 
trial ads. Taylor, for example, 
spends about one hour a day ex- 
amining advertisements in indus- 
trial publications. Busch spends 
one half hour; Fitzgerald two. 

They may put it differently but, 
in their reading, they all seek the 
same thing, as Mitchell phrased it, 
“to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments.” 


To some, however, the advertise- 
ments fall short of their goal. 
Busch, for one, says the technical 
information in the industrial ads 
is “usually skimpy.” Cameron says 
he is looking for “supply and ma- 
chinery information” but he is able 
to glean “only general ideas.” 

“The technical information for 
particular needs,” comments Mitch- 
ell, is not in the ads but is best 
obtained “by direct contact with 
manufacturers.” 

Taylor, too, complains that tech- 
nical information is “not always” 
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WHEN CELANESE TEXTILE 
PLANT MANAGERS READ 
INDUSTRIAL ADS 


How They Follow Up 


Six refer to purchasing department 
Six refer to engineering department, 
Five refer to other executives 

Five refer to research and development 
Three fill out reader service cards 
Three refer ad to maintenance department 
Three clip ad 

Three discuss in conference 

Two request complete technical data 
Two ask salesman to call 

Two ask application data 

Two request sample 

Two request demonstration 

Two check claims 

Two write for additional information 
Two file ad for future reference 

Two order trial quantity 

One refers to designers 

One requests manufacturers catalogue 
One gets product application studies 
One calls up a local distributor 

One verifies reports of use 

One verifies guarantees 

One checks price comparisons 

One contacts advertiser's engineers 
One digests data for file 

One refers to immediate associates 


What They Have Bought Through Ads 


Warner electric brakes for beaming mill 
Surface grinder for machine shops 
Emergency lighting system 
Votator chemical mixer 
Sequestrant chemicals 

In-line mixer 

Steam traps 

Flexible steam connectors 
Pneumatic steel strapper 
Packaging material 

Drafting equipment 

Continuous chemical mixer 


Fluid drive for high speed and 


controlled torque 


How Industrial Ads Have Improved 
Their Plants 


Aided equipment selection for six 
Improved production equipment for four 
Reduced maintenance costs for four 
Improved safety for three 

Improved packaging for three 
Mechanized materials handling for three 
Aided research for two 

Obtained alternative materials for two 
Obtained technical services for two 
Located new suppliers for one 

Reduced production costs for one 
Increased production for one 
Introduced new chemicals for one 
Simplified manufacturing for one 
Improved quality of product for one 
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up to his needs but, he adds, “if — 


interest exists they can be followed 
up. 
Caylor, Crooks and Fitzgerald, 
on the other hand, generally are 
satisfied with the information the 
ads present. “Usually enough to 
inspire engineering,” comments 
Crooks, who says that advertise- 
ments in “the chemical and factory 
management fields are generally 
quite good.” 


Fitzgerald thinks that the adver- 
tisements supply “usually enough 
data to guide action, if any.” Caylor 
ballots a flat vote of confidence for 
the industrial ads. 


The Celanese managers who find 
faults have some positive sugges- 
tions for overcoming them. Cam- 
eron wants “more specific techni- 
cal data.” Taylor would like to 
see “more detail.” 


Busch wants advertisements 
standardized so they could be filed 
for ready reference. He suggests 
the technical data be placed in a 
3 x 5 or 4 x 6 in. panel which 
could easily be clipped. Included 
in the panel, he stresses, should be 
the technical data he often fails 
to find: “cost and detailed specs.” 


Mitchell, too, wants more infor- 
mation, particularly the “end uses 
of a product.” Even Crooks, who 
says he is satisfied, wants some 
inkling on the “order of magnitude 
price.” 

But, whether he is satisfied or 
not, every manager makes use of 
the industrial advertisements and 
almost every one can point to some 
specific equipment the ads have in- 
duced him to buy. 


All but Fitzgerald say the ads 
“aided equipment selection.” Fitz- 
gerald, however, abstained from 
answering any questions on use 
because he has charged “others in 
the plant to do these things.” 

Busch, Cameron and Mitchell 
say ads helped to improve produc- 
tion equipment and reduce main- 
tenance cost. Caylor also cites a 
reduction in maintenance costs. 
Taylor concurs ads helped to im- 
prove the production tools. 

Mitchell, for example, says an 
ad led him to investigate and buy 
electric clutch brakes from the 
Warner Electric Brake & Clutch 
Co. 


An ad led Taylor to atau 
fluid drive for high speed and ee 


trolled torque. 


Busch bought an in-line mixa 
after reading an ad. 

Crooks said “quite a number ol 
pieces of equipment or material: 
were tried out” as a result of reading 
industrial advertisements. 

An advertisement helped Cay. 
lor “reduce costs” through the se. 
lection of a covering for a plan 
floor. 


The route the ad takes from firs 
reading to an eventual buy de 
pends, it would seem, more on th 
personality of the manager thai 
on any preconceived scheme. Som 
make the reading and sharing ol 
advertisements a part of the plant 
routine. Others read and use wha 
ads interest them and expect sub: 
ordinates to do the same. ; 


Cameron reads advertisements 
regularly and encourages his mer 
to do the same. Every week, he 
says, he passes what he has lcom@ 
down to his executives. 

Fitzgerald, on the other hand 
refers advertisements only “infre 
quently.” He expects his subordi 
nates to be reading the ads on thei 
own. His men, says Fitzgerald, re 
fer their reading back to him “only 
when they want to initiate some 
thing.” : 

Crooks, for one, tess not exped 
direct reports from his staff % 
their ad reading. But, he poin 
out, “it shows up in their work.” — 

Mitchell, however, asks subor 
dinates routinely “to evaluate ideas 
that would pertain to their oper 
tion” and Busch passes his a 
along “for action and information, 

When an ad perks an interes’ 
all seven of the Celanese managers 
refer the material to specialists 
within the plant for more infor 
mation on its use and cost. 

The ultimate test of the adver 
tisement is, of course, the sale anc 
the Celanese managers report th 
ads they read, despite any short 
comings, have a high degree ot 
success. 

Perhaps more representative are 
the estimates of Mitchell ana 
Busch. They say that when an ad 
vertisement interests them enou 
to make them seek adda 


they will ee or at least trys the 
product pushed. + 
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That Amazing, Ubiquitous Un-Cross Word 


When the New York Times crossword puzzle used Togethemess the other day 
(“24 ACROSS: Advertiser's word”), we realized that this was a milestone in 
usage. It also stimulated us to do a puzzle around the twelve-letter phenomenon 
that still is going to town, across and down, as the main trend in American living. 


e th erness ¢ ...a marketing newsletter 


Note: If you really get stumped, send a postcard to Togetherness Newsletter, 
McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. We'll send the answer. 


ACROSS 


1 What a family does three times a 
day. 


5 Sleep on this one. 
8 Competent. 


12 If it fits, it should be advertised 
in McCall’s. 


13 With 49 Across, a McCall’s tag. 
14 Clairvoyant. 

15 Buy one more for a spread. 

16 What needling wives do. 

17 Macy’s has a red one. 

18 America’s favorite doll character: 


—-----— McCall. 
20 Great asset of McCall’s audience. 
22 Article. 
23 Anger. 


24 Greek goddess of wisdom. 

27 Most retailers have these. 

80 Partner in a ram’s Togetherness. 
81 Opera stars. 

33 Editor Wiese’s middle name. 
34 What the sack hid. 
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A woman shops more and more 
for this. 


Claret, Chianti or Chablis. 


McCall’s ——— Paid Circulation: 


5,350,000 ABC. 
Sovereign: abbr. 

Aida, Boheme, Carmen. 
Basic unit of Togetherness. 
Wagner’s wife. 

Muse of astronomy. 

See 13 Across. 


They’re displayed in AGA’s 
McCall ads. 


DOWN 


ar onre 


o-ln 


Especially: abbr. 
Moby Dick’s foe. 


What McCall’s is the magazine of. 


Boil. 

What McCall’s can keep your 
salesmen. 

Compass point. 

Having beads of water. 

Make confident. 


4 
The registered trademark of McCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 
. . circulation now more than 5,300,000 


Wife of Jacob. 

Pull a boner. 

“Please —— —— absolutely free.” 
Products such as Wesson makes. 
Allied forces in World War I. 
The minimum for Togetherness. 
Goal. 

Food container. 

Knowledge. 

Observe. 

Little Virginia. 

Quality. 

The other half of 36 Across. 
Unexciting, unlike McCall’s. 


Mother-in-law of McCall’s 
famous letter-answerer. 


10th month: abbr. 

He wrote a poem about Lenore. 
Unhappy. 

What flies when minks meet. 
Recline. 

Slangy “‘yesses.”” 
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by dorothy diamond 


FE there’s anything that auto- 
matically arouses my suspicions 
and puts me in a won't-buy mood, 
it's those deadpan voices that tele- 
phone housewives during the day 
and recite a mechanical spiel with 
the recipient's name inserted at 
carefully spaced intervals. 

My latest experience with this 
direct-selling method came from 
a woman representing a fire pro- 
tection service who told me that 
“fire counselors” would be circu- 
lating in my neighborhood that 
night and one hoped to call on me. 
The punchline was a “Don’t you 
agree?” question designed to make 
me feel that I would be endanger- 
ing the lives of my loved ones if 
I turned down the proposed visit. 

When I persisted in learning 
more about the offer, the robot at 
the other end became highly flus- 
tered and turned me over to the 
boss. Although highly suspicious of 
a prospect who asked questions, he 
finally disclosed that his organiza- 
tion sells a fire warning system that 
is inserted within the walls of a 
house and costs $330 and up. 

Even though I think telephone 
selling has a great future, I have 
nothing but contempt for this par- 
ticular technique, which unfortu- 
nately is becoming increasingly 
popular. But, whereas I put the 
telephone robot in the same league 
as the bait advertiser and sob story 
magazine salesman, I suppose that 
for many women the crudely pre- 
sented self-preservation theme 
packs a great deal of impact. 


M.R. reaches women's clothes 


_ Whether women are your most 
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important customers or whether 
youre just curious as to what 
makes us tick, I think you'll be 
intrigued by a report on “Chicago- 
land Women and Their Clothing” 
recently released by THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE. Rushing in where few 
have dared to tread, THE TRIBUNE 
has sponsored motivational re- 
search on the provocative topic of 
what underlies women’s choice of 
clothes and has come up with find- 
ings based upon age, geographic 
location and economic status. 

According to the study, the most 
important current trend in feminine 
apparel is the glorification of the 
“casual look.” Although usually as- 
sociated with the suburbs, actually 
it is equally cherished by city wom- 
en. The most sought-after clothes 
today are simple, unostentatious 
garments which permit a great 
deal of physical movement, are not 
particularly sexy but in fact are 
often rather childlike, and are just 
as appropriate for PTA meetings 
and supermarketing as they are for 
housework. 

The report, which can be ob- 
tained in toto from Pierre Marti- 
neau, THE TRIBUNE'S director of re- 
search and marketing, delves into 
such matters as how a woman’s at- 
titude toward domesticity deter- 
mines what she wears to scrub 
floors; whether women dress for 
each other or for men; whether 
women trust their husbands’ taste 
in clothes (most don’t); how cloth- 
ing expresses personality (“gray 
marks the organization woman, 
mich as the gray flannel suit svm- 
bolizes the organization man’’); 
and how women feel about high 
fashion (many resent it, but it also 


. Woman's Viewpoint 


exerts a fatal fascination on them). 
The report concludes with spe- 
cific recommendations for apparel 
advertising which make excellent 
sense to me. Among other things, 
advertisers are advised — 
* To show women in everyday 
settings rather than in unrealistic 
poses and exotic backgrounds; 
® To abandon “dressmaker” termi- 
nology in favor of language that 
means something to the average 
reader; 
* To develop other model types 
besides the tall, emaciated gal 
wearing either no expression or a 
Mona Lisa smile; 
® To show models amidst an ad- 
miring audience of other women 
instead of in solitary splendor. 


What the well-dressed 
housewife wears in ads 


Checking up on that staple char- 
acter, the housewife of magazine 
advertising, I find that her “work- 
ing clothes” usually consist of an 
innocuous tailored dress or blouse- 
and-skirt that meet the “casual” re- 
quirements mentioned above. 
Wisely, the traditional housedress 
has been abandoned. 

Since THE TRIBUNE study points 
out that slacks and shorts have 
great appeal for women, we may 
be seeing more of them. And, be- 
cause many respondents revealed 
that they enjoy the athletic as- 
pect of housework, models should 
probably adopt less languid poses. 

From my informal survey of fash- 
ions among the floor-waxing, bed- 
making set, I came across one 
thing that surprised me. Evidently 
many advertisers and their agen- 
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cies are blissfully unaware of the 
hike of the hemline. Something is 
lost when a product that is hailed 
as up to date is demonstrated by 
a decidedly out-of-date housewife 
wearing a skirt that flaps unfash- 
ionably around mid-calf. 


Credit extension? 


Now that American Express’ 
master credit card has arrived on 
the scene, I wonder whether it 
would be profitable for someone 
to introduce a comprehensive “for 
women only” credit card with 
charge-it facilities carefully chosen 
to feed our egos and trigger our 
spending. Among other advan- 
tages, this might be one way of 
prying the suburban woman from 
her favorite roadside shopping 
haunts back for an occasional shop- 
ping expedition downtown. 


Welcome Tidings 


Cheers for: L1FE’s series of essays 
on the need for better planning 
of U.S. homes . . . Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas’ easy to understand and 
apply booklet on “Choosing the 
Right Home For Your Family” . . 
MADEMOISELLES December issue, 
which will provide a welcome re- 
lief from holly and tinsel by ex- 
ploring Japan as a product source, 
travel objective and fashion inspi- 
ration . . . TIME’ “Superbia” and 
Buick’s “The Car” (both excellent 
examples of how it’s smart to be 
thrifty with language) . . . nail pol- 
ish remover now made in cream 
form and packed in a tube... 
Yardley spray mist available in 
aerosol containers . . . Chrysler's 
swivel seats . . . Minnesota Min- 
ing’s Scotchgard treatment which 
enables fabrics to shrug off dirt 
and stains ... the New York Tele- 
phone Co. advertisement headlined 
“You Can Write This Ad Better 
Than We Can”... and Smith- 
Corona offering a touch typing 
course to portable buyers. 


Life insurance paradox 


In some areas of the business 
world I get a little confused as to 
who is supposed to be doing the 
wooing — the company that is ped- 
dling a service or the person who is 
buying it. My horrible example for 
today is life insurance. Consider 
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this paradox: companies spend mil- 
lions on advertising to soften up 
prospects. Yet, once a quarry has 
been landed by a salesman, the 
customer is either wrong or at 
least under a heavy cloud of sus- 
picion. 

Granted that the company needs 
a physical examination to deter- 
mine whether a “risk” is safe and 
that an imitation FBI man has to 
conduct a highly inquisitive per- 
sonal interview, I don’t think the 
home office help have to be so 
high-and-mighty about cleaning 
up details. This was our recent ex- 
perience when we bought a policy 
and it left me ripe for a company 
with a more ingratiating manner. 

Just as some banks waxed pros- 
perous when they began acting 
friendly rather than grumpy about 
making loans, so in my opinion will 
insurance companies gain a com- 
petitive advantage when they start 
treating the customer like a cus- 
tomer — and spreading the word 
around. 


Wishful thinking 


Women tell me they would like 
to have: 
¢ A hose attachment for a chest- 
type freezer which will drain the 
water in an orderly fashion and 
make defrosting a less messy job. 
(Learned at lunch from a friend 
who had spent the morning on her 
stomach bailing out the miniature 
swimming pool that had accumu- 
lated. ) 
* Frozen chicken breasts wrapped 
individually within a large carton 
so that just one or two can be used 
for an abbreviated meal. 
© More compartments and zippers 
in those mammoth pocketbooks de- 
signed for overnight and overseas 
travel. 
* Gift-wrapped food packs sold by 
supermarkets. (This would be a 
convenient place to buy a present 
and we would welcome a change 
from the usual moderate-priced of- 
fering. ) 
* Less sugar in frozen lemonade. 
* Jellies in come-to-the-table con- 
tainers that hold a spoon graceful- 
ly. 
* A good-looking mustard spoon 
offered as a premium. 
* Better patterns, fresh ideas, more 
solid colors in sheet vinyl and in- 
laid linoleum. 
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© Holes pre-punched and bound 


the ends of typewriter ribbons 
spare us a grimy job. _ 

¢ A colored band on dental fk 
to warn when the end is approac 


ing. 
Glamour scouring powder 


A suggestion made in this colur 
a while back (tTmwE — July 11) tl 
scouring powders be packaged 
decorative containers has led to 
letter and some samples from t 
White King Soap Co. (Los Ang 
les). Dorothy S. Huse, director 
home economics, informs me tl 
the company, a regional outfit, ; 
troduced such a package about 
year ago and has had great succ 
with it. 

I can easily understand wl 
White King cleansers cor 
wrapped in striped foil in a cho: 
of four colors — pink, blue, yell 
and green, which fit in nicely w 
kitchen and bathroom col 
schemes. Although the packa 
doesn’t use a blatant hue to shri 
for attention from the supermarl 
shelf, a peel-off label calls sufficie 
attention to its merits. Once t 
label has been removed, no adv 
tising disfigures the container. 

National advertisers might 
well to copy. 


Slenderella stockings 


How to make nylon stockir 
newsy is a problem that h 
plagued the hosiery industry - 
many years. Exploiting famous « 
signers names and the campai 
to get us into pinks and gree 
have been two ways of enticing 
from bargain brands. 

Now Munsingwear has come | 
with something much more | 
spired. In collaboration with Sler 
erella, it has come out with 
shadowed stocking that is suppos 
to slim a womans legs in the sai 
way that leg make-up is used 
actresses to tone down bulges a 
play up curves. 

Having tried on a shadow 
stocking adjacent to a regul 
stocking, I can report that a sli 
improvement does result. Munsiz 
wear won't have all of us looki 
like Marlene Dietrich but I thi 
it will enjoy a gratifying sales 
crease. 
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Phew 


Who are the men and women inside one of Chicago’s 
biggest and the nation’s 11th largest advertising 
agency? The people behind the ads for Chrysler, Kel- 
logg, Marlboro and Pillsbury? The photographs here 
and on the following pages show them at work. 


Apples for hospitality in the reception Photographs by Erich Hartmann 
rooms and professional admen in the back 
rooms are two of the many trademarks of 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

As the pace-setter to a whole new gen- 
eration of creative admen, Leo Burnett is 
somewhat of a legend in his own time. 

He started his agency in a Chicago hotel 
room in 1935 and has nurtured it along to 
a position of healthy respect (and ranking 
hear the “top ten”) among his competitors 
(estimated 1958 billings about $90,000,000). 
Hallmark of Burnett advertising is the bold 
Picture, the big type, the terse (but never 
cute) copy. 

But perhaps Burnett’s most outstanding 
asset is the seasoned, professional talent that 
remains loyal to the agency and its adver- 
tising philosophy. Burnett employs 800 people 
‘in his five offices: Chicago, Detroit, Holly- 
wood, New York and Toronto. 

_ The 29 clients of Leo Burnett (among 
them Campbell Soup Co., Kellogg Co., Philip 
‘Morris Inc., Pillsbury Co., Procter & Gamble 
| Co.) are able to grin all the way to the bank 
when Leo says, “We keep our seat on the 
) cracker barrel when we reach for the stars.” 
. Such homely phraseology is deceptive, how- 
)ever. As in the account presentation meeting 
)shown at right, Burnett characterizes the “dy- 
| 


namic tension” that keeps the buzz in the 
beehive. 
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CHECKING OUT a media plan are: media 
analyst Carl Anderson (left), media depart- 
ment manager Thomas Wright. 


COPY conferences are often informal. Copy 
supervisor Vince Vassolo’s the focal point of 
this one. 


SCRUTINIZING a four-color proof is the job he 
of (left to right) production supervisor Louis Not 
lan, art director Don Ruf, production manager Pa 
Lehman. 


CONFERING on some storyboard technicalities are: 
TV writer Geoffrey Martineau, TV copy supervisor 
Alan Kent, animation consultant Bob Wickersham. 
(at right) Pillsbury cake is adjusted by home econo- 
mist Kathy Brown as TV film writers James Dunaway 
and Verda Marek tensely take a final check. | 
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BREAKING for coffee at a business conference are (left to right): art vice-president Howard Andersen, creativ 


vice-president Draper Daniels, art group supervisor Norm Houk, account supervisor Ollie Heath, executive vice 
president James Weber, president R. N. Heath. 


“HUCKLEBERRY HOUND,” a new 
TV cartoon feature for Kellogg, 
evokes appreciative chuckles from its 
creators at an initial screening. (Left 
to right) programing division vice- 
president Lee Bland, publicity super- 
visor Gil McClelland, broadcasting 
department vice-president William 
Mcllvaine, broadcast division's E. G. 
Eisenmenger, broadcast su pervisor 
Budd Weeding. 
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WAITING for his personal limousine for the trip 
to Midway Airport, Burnett saunters around Pru- 
dential Plaza in a rare moment of inactivity. 


“LEO’S BLACK BAG” is packed by (left to 
right) account supervisor Strother Cary, associate 


copy supervisor Dwight Bohmback and service 
manager Al Kofoed. 
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new up- dated 
Consumer Market Information 


in November SRDS 
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SRDS Consumer Market Data 


STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 


CITIES AND COUNTIES 
list shows counties In Asheville—Buncombe Fayetteville—Cumberland Greenvill 
i ich citles ae lca Cities = Burlinjton—Alamance Gastonia—Gaston High Point Guilford 
Charlotte—Mecklenburg Goldsboro—Wayne Kannapolis—Cabarrus 
ham—Durham Greensboro—Guilford Kinston—Lenoir 


Eatimates for: C.8.t. Bh. Total 

7/1/37 Rotall Sates 
01 te = TST te 
c 7/1/38 2/1/38 Drug Mdve. 
Motrepelitan Area « (000) ($000) (9000) (9000) ($000) (9000) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

TATE TOTA\ 5,652,516 4, 3,871,923 Pits ues 
46 119,230 84,136 

, ie 

2 

ie 

204 

- 203 


Every six months — November and May — SRDS 
revises the market data that appears in its regu- 
lar monthly issues. It presents new and complete 
market information on populations, households, 
consumer spendable incomes and retail sales... 
all by states, counties and metropolitan areas. 


SRDS November issues carry up-dated statis- 
tics reflecting market conditions as of July 1, 
1958. Now all SRDS users can spot significant 
changes in the marketing scene that may in- 
fluence their market and media recommenda- 
tions and decisions. 


Whouses SRDS Market Dataand Media Maps 
Here are the highlights of a survey made 
among 301 agencies with a media-buying 
potential of $3 billion annually: 


93% use SRDS Consumer Markets sections; 90% use 
the media maps. 


All agencies billing $5 million and over reported use 


of SRDS Market Data. 


All. agencies billing $10 million and over reported use 
of SRDS media maps. 


Uses mentioned most often were: 
Evaluating markets 

Establishing sales quotas 

Selecting and recommending specific markets 
Evaluating media coverages 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Statesville—tredell 
Wilmington—New Hi 


Wilson—' 
Winston-Salem—Forsyth 


Rotall Sales Ind — Tyne — For the ne 7/1/81 te Mig] _— 
janeral 


Filling ition |neom 
Lele Station 1/1/58 
(9000) (9000) (000) 


738,451 354,018.1,263.5 


8,356 Be 9 
5/668 ....... 
1,042 

348 6 
1,085 «10.5 
16.8 

72 
14. 0 


Accessibility and convenience 

prompt wide use 

One reason for the widespread use of SRDS 
Consumer Market Data is, of course, that it i 
especially compiled for use by advertising pro 
fessionals in market evaluation and coveragi 
analysis. But the real secret is that the marke 
information and media maps are right in th 
SRDS books themselves, every month. Her 
they are instantly accessible to anyone who a 
anytime gets into the selection of markets ant 
media. In the same place many media regularl} 
present useful market and media coverage in 
formation in their Service-Ads. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIll., Davis 8-5600 
Sales Offices — Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 


New SRDS service feature 
TV and radio household data now in SRDS, 
effective with current issues. 
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Se eiard E. Ury of Red Cox As- 
ociates in Chicago, spotlights an 
ritating and stupid PR practice: 
ree publicity by ad agencies for 
heir clients. He says that the crim- 
nals are mainly small-to-medium 
gencies working with limited cli- 
mt budgets. Their sales pitch: 
Only $100,000 for space? We'll 
tretch it to $200,000 through pub- 
icity . . . at no extra cost.” 

Pointing out that the 15% com- 
nission allows just enough to hire 
_ college sophomore to write re- 
eases on week-ends, Ury lists four 
ailures of ad agency attempts at 
R: | 

(1) imept reporting and writing. 
\s a metropolitan daily editor said: 
Most ad agency releases are writ- 
en like ads, not stories.” 

(2) limited media use. Too 
many agencies send releases only 
0 publications in which they place 
ds, have few editorial and wire 
ervice contacts. 

(3) product orientation. There 
s little mention of how a product 
1elped the customer and no atten- 
ion to such important items as ap- 
ointment releases to home-town 
yapers. 

(4) too much sales thinking. 
[he ad agency measures every 
tory by: “Will it sell now?” 

Ury then offers these suggestions 
or clients: 

(1) If it’s “free,” be wary. 

(2) Ask the ad agency how 
arge is the PR staff and how many 
song to professional associations? 

(3) Examine clips of other ac- 
30unts to see whether they are 
gurely product stories or releases 
carefully planned to achieve spe- 
sific goals. 

(4) Get a dollar breakdown of 
id and PR costs, especially staff 
ime and salaries. 

(5) Ask — and pay for — an out- 
ine of a PR program, with details 
m areas of objectives, communica- 
ions, techniques etc. 

‘Mr. Ury points out a serious 
oroblem, but PR should consider 
he beam in its own eye. Far too 
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many PR agencies set their fees too 
low and fail to spell out their cost 
factors to their clients. 

Most businessmen will under- 
stand if you explain that staff sala- 
ries run from 30% to 40% of total 
costs. So at a $2,000 per month fee, 
they can expect the equivalent of 
One experienced man. 


Oil companies fail public 


The major oil companies, it 
seems to me, are fast destroying 
the public confidence which they 
tried so hard to build over the 
years. The fact that they faced an 
extremely difficult situation in the 
Near East and Venezuela is no ex- 
cuse for their failure to speak up 
and keep the American public in- 
formed. 

For a time it looked as if the mil- 
lions spent by API and individual 
companies would persuade the 
country that monopoly charges 
were false. But the present silence 

. with no attempt by any com- 
pany to speak out . . . convicts the 
oil firms of conspiracy in the minds 
of many Americans. When they 
read of the jointly-owned develop- 
ment companies abroad, it is dif_i- 
cult to accept the idea of free com- 
petition at home . . . especially 
when no one explains the facts of 
international life. 


PR Licensing again 


Charles Heath, of Chicago’s 
Bishop Co., adds a deep Amen to 


~ our earlier comments on licensing 


PR practitioners, concludes that “If 
an association made up of PR peo- 
ple, that is, a group of people 
whose job it is to mould public 
opinion, cannot promote its own 
association, cannot humiliate in- 
competents, cannot surround _it- 
self in an aura of ethical practices 
and cannot create opinion that PR 
is now on a professional level, then 
there is no such thing as PR... 
and what PR man, no matter how 
sedate, would not consider march- 


: public relations 


AAA 


y daedalus 


ing an army of half-nude models 

down Michigan Avenue if he 
thought that was the method need- 
ed to solve a particular problem?” 

I agree with your thoughts, Mr. 
Heath, but I think you can use a 
PR man yourself, if only to break 
that mile-long sentence into five 
easy-to-read sections. 

And they can also understand 
the economics of the 15% commis- 
sion which purports to cover both 
ad and PR services! 

To check, I made a quick pri- 
vate poll of editors — dailies, wires, 
and trades. Most felt that, while 
both ad and PR agencies had good 
men, there were more skilled op- 
erators among PR firms. Reason: 
PR agencies usually hired news 
men with no interest in or contact 
with advertising. 

As one top business editor put 
it: “Most ad agency PR depart- 
ments are step-children; they work 
with a limited budget, are domi- 
nated by men who think only in 
terms of ratings, readership, and 
client mentality; and they seldom 
have an opportunity for the kind 
of broad, creative thinking which 
makes a real story.” 

Cheer up, Bernie: if the ad agen- 
cies keep merging, this problem 
will solve itself. 


PR branches out 


That effective PR is much more 
than news releases is shown by Paul 
Cain, Dallas counselor. Problem: 
to build a permanent furniture dis- 
play building in the southwest. In 
addition to developing a campaign 
to allay fears and misconceptions, 
account executive Mrs. Bennie 
Swenson personally helped the in- 
dustrial developer to sell northern 
and eastern manufacturers on co- 
operation and displays. The team 
came back with a fistful of leases, 
secured financing, and, more im- 
portant, a record 5,000 retail store 
buyers at the opening. Wonder how 
many NYC agencies could handle 
this package? 


5| 
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PROFILE-2nd Edition contents: 


Major electrical appliances—Room air- 
conditioning units, automatic washing machines, 
combination washer-dryers, TV sets, etc.... 
households owning, where purchased.* 

Alcoholic beverages—Beer, ale, wine, gin, 
cordials, vodka, rum, Scotch, Canadian, other 
whiskeys...purchases by men and women.* 

Automobiles—High, medium, low priced, 
and foreign; year model owned; 2 or more cars.* 

Men’s apparel—Winter or all-year suits; 
overcoats; shoes . . . prices, where purchased. 

Women’s apparel—Street dresses, women’s 
coats, foundation garments...price range study. 

Grocery store products— Tuna fish, canned 
salmon, salad oil, shortening, packaged cheese, 
cake mix, baby food, margarine, bread*... 

Drug store products—Cosmetics, cologne, 
toilet water, spray type fixatives, hair dressing.* 

Travel & yacation—by air, rail, ship, bus, 
auto; vacation and non-vacation travel. 


* Brand information available on request. 
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you need 
to know 


for metropolitan marketing 


the New York News 


profile 


of the millions—2na Edition 


New York slipping? Anything but! Within the last 
three years, more than 3,000,000 New Yorkers have 
graduated into families with over $5,000 incomes. The 
over-$5,000 bracket now takes in 67% of metropolitan 
families compared to the national 34% (LIFE study). 

Community of cliff dwellers? More than half the 
adult population lives in one or two-family dwellings. 
Adult occupants of single family dwellings have grown 
700,000 in the last three years. 480,000 adults moved 
into family-owned homes. Adult occupants of owned 
homes now total 4,510,000. 

_ New car ownership is up. And there are 310,000 
more adults in two-car families than in 1954. 

Florida holidays in 1957 were enjoyed by some 
710,000 New York adults—an increase of 82% over 
1954. The number of adults taking vacation trips totalled 
5,340,000. And business travellers numbered 1,470,000. 


Vitesctfew itents suggest the range of PROFILE OF 
THE MILuions-2nd Edition, significant to anybody who 
does business in New York; with data on the market 
never before available. 

Research authorities of national prominence have 
described PROFILE OF THE MILLions as the most compre- 
hensive, the most important, and potentially the most 
valuable in the history of newspaper research. 

Based on 10,175 personal interviews, conducted by 
W.R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc.—after con- 
sultation and in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Advertising Research Foundation. 


Save mistakes and money in your planning, selling, 
advertising in New York—with this new PRorite. You 
owe it to yourself and your business to become closely 
acquainted with its findings. Presentations for executives, 
by appointment only. Call any New York News office. 


THE@ NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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3460 Wilshire Bouleyard, Los Angeles 5— Penobscot Building, Detroit 26 
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Tigre’: a triple entry for No- 
vember’s Ad of the Month honors. 
It consists of three pages run by 
The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland 
in three successive issues of a week- 
ly magazine. (See cuts below. ) 
The first one sets the stage with 
this sentence in body copy: “Still, 
advertising costs the earth and 
when we reach the bottom well 
just have to stop wherever we are 
and continue over to next week.” 
And that’s exactly what they 
did, breaking off in mid-sentence. 
If any advertiser has ever used this 
gambit before, I can't recall it. 
Of course, there’s enough of 
the story in each of the separate 
insertions so that you get the point. 
The theme is a “bittersweet quan- 
dary” that comes from “the dear 


sales curve soaring” thanks to the 
popularity of Irish Coffee. But the 
“emphatic flavor of the Whiskey 
is somewhat obscured by the cof- 
fee” so that many “Americans have 
taken the Irish Whiskey without 
ever having fully known the good- 
ness of it.” 


The copy portions just quoted 
are typical. They sound the way 
an authentic discussion of an Irish 
product should sound. 


There’s so much deftness in the 
conception and execution of this 
campaign that honoring it here 
will certainly not be its “Last 
Hurrah.” 


Missing Ingredient 
For an advertiser to achieve an 


outstanding success under today 
conditions, he must have the dé 
sire, the ability, and the guts to b 
unconventional. 

But there’s one more thing h 
must have, as is amply demonstrate 
by Springmaid Fabrics. 

Nobody can deny that Spring 
maid has been consistently off-be< 
for many years. 

Its ads have received above-avel 
age notice and an extraordinaril 
high rate of conversation-per-do 
lar-spent. 

But they don’t seem to have don 
anything for the prestige and valu 
of Springmaid’s label on sheets « 
apparel. 

Their missing ingredient is sim 
ply good taste. 


@f An Exhaustive Enguiry into the Irish Whiskey Question ¥O 


; HAS IRELAND 
BEEN LED FALSE 


mi BY A BAKED BRAZILIAN BERRY? 


Trumacn 1] 


We'll not pretend that we {The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland} weren't the 
pleased ones when Irish Coffee became the darling of the Western World. We 
still are. There are few things more enjoyable than standing on the quay seeing 
the great ships off to America with golden cargoes of matchless Irish Whiskey. 
And yet, have we sold our birthright for a mess of coffee pottage? And money? 
It may well be. For while Irish Coffee is admittedly a luscious drink the fact 
remains that the Whiskey is somewhat obscured by the coffee, frothy cream, and 
the sugar cube. £7 Do you begin to see the shape of this bittersweet quandary? 
There's much, much to be said, You will fathom how much when you recall 
that Joyce's Ulysses took over three-hundred-thousand words to deal with just 
twenty-four hours in a tiny corner of Dublin and not one of the very best tiny 
corners of Dublin at that, £1 Our subject covers several years and a hundred and 
twenty degrees of longitude. So it’s not likely this one page will do it justice. 
Still, advertising costs the earth and when we reach the bottom we'll just have 
to stop wherever we are and continue over to next week. £4 Back to Irish Coffee 
and its popularity. The upshot is that thousands upon thousands of Americans 
have taken the Irish Whiskey without ever having fully known the goodness of it. 
{Its emphatic, burnished flavor must (fortunately) be tasted to be appreciated J. 
Otherwise they'd be drinking it all the time; in other ways less darksome and 
exotic, to be sure, but equally satisfying. There’s no need to tell you what these 
other ways of drinking fine whiskey are, It’d be like teaching your grandmother to 
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Qf Has Irish Whiskey Sold les Birtbright for a Mess of Coffee Pottage ? ¥O 


OH, IT’S A HORRID 
THING 1To Be TORN BETWEEN 


PRIDE & PROFIT, 


suck eggs. 4 [What we were saying when we (The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland) ran 
out of space last week is thar it would be presumptuous of us to tell you how to drink 


[nuxenn oJ 


fine whiskey. I'd be like teaching your grandmother to suck eggs, as they say. Whatever 
that means. J Still, there's no denying that, thanks to Irish Coffee, any number of the 
Americans have taken Irish Whiskey without having try tasted of it and that's a fact. 
What happens is the fragrant coffee and the sugar cube and the cool, frothy cream on top 
all bue.drown out the principal ingredient! At no monciary loss to us, mind. Tt has been a 
real treat co watch the dear sales curve soaring. £4 But Profit is not all in all; Pride has 
its innings. We are an enormously Prideful lor when it comes to the elegant, burnished, 
mpbatic favor of our whiekies, This is why we should like you to'buy:thenw to deink 
them, to cherish them for themselves alone, £J “Ah! but there are nine grand brands 
of Irish Whiskey, "you say, “Which to choose?” You've stated the problem well, we 
think, if Aoridly, Look; why don'e you ask che man at the whiskey store for bis recom- 
mendation. He will be overjoyed at your humility. £¥ Now you've grasped our dilemma 
you'll no doube be wishing to take your stand for Pride or Profi as the case may be. 
You'll appreciate that we muse Femain neutral ourselves, can't afford to do otherwise. 
Bur don’t lee our shilly-shallying prevent yow from being forthright. £1 To this end 
we are issuing badges which we cruse you will wear openly, and diligently, They are quice 
attractive and are sure to draw admiring glances from one and all: You may obtain either 
the Pride Badge or the Profit'Badge at no cost to yourself, chat is to say, absolutely free 
for the asking, Address your requests to: Pride, P.O. Box 186, Dublin, Ireland, or to 
Profit, P. O. Box 207, Dublin, Ireland, as the case may be. Air Mail is fifteen cents; 
surface mail, is eight cents; post cards, four cents. £Y The lovely stamp you'll get on the 
return envelope is alone worth the effort, not to mention the brave badge. Perhaps you'd 
berter write us via the air mail, It's speedier for one thing, more flamboyant, and be- 
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Off In Which Ireland Expects Every Man to Take a Position on Irish Whiskey YO 


: acer ARE YOU PRIDE OR PROFIT? 


[sustece mn) 
sides you'll probably be terribly anxious to receive your Pride Badge or your Profit Badge 
one, For the benefit of you latecomers we {The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland] are refer 
ring to the very nice badges we are sending out from Dublin to all who write us here. 


‘We unfortunately ran off the page last week and 
had to continue over. No harm done, we sup- 
pose. > The badges, then, are as illustraced. 
“Profit” to be worn by those who glory in Irish 
Coffee and the money it sends flowing co Ire- 
land. And a pretty thing it is, too, watching the 
dear sales curve course upwards thanks to the 
Profit Party's inceresting taste. If bizarre. Not 
that we condemn, no, no, no. > Ie's just chat 
there are the others: the Prides; proud of the 
taste, proud of che altogether distinctive, bur= 
nished, but emphatic flavor of Irish Whiskey. 
They claim the subtlecy is quite drowned out in 
Irish Coffee. Strong words! Strong feelings! 
Before we run out of space again perhaps we'd 
better get our coupon in. We are given to un- 


Hattaeihad [COUPON] 


Pride } Profic{ } (indicate ene) 

Please send me a badge wo thar all may sey 
“There goes a (PRIDE), (PROFIT) man.” 
Ne 
(Soe a eee = eee 
(City_______State__Conintry_ 


derstand by those who know that a coupon 
[rather than just saying co write in} boosts the 
response tremendausly. We hope this is crue; 


9 much advice nowadays is simply terrible. 


Now this isn't to say that you must already be 
an all-outer for Irish Coffee or a practicing 
Irish Whiskey drinker to qualify as a Profit o 
Pride respectively. All we require is a willing 
heart and an open mind. Choose the side that 
appeals to you; state your allegiance and then 
justify ic by deeds. If you change your mind 


later write in and we'll send you the badge of 
whichever side you defected to. No recrimin- 
tions, no sidelong glances, just understanding 
smiles is what you'll get from us. (If you're 
a novice, though, this great, brilliant world of 
Irish Whiskey is likely to see you quite 
with its variousness. There are nine gran 
brands. Ie'll do no harm to list them {if you'll 
excuse us for a moment while we draw lors 1 
see whose name shall go first}: Murphy's, Johm 
Power, Old Bushmills, Tullamore Dew, Paddy, 
John Jameson, Gilbey's Crock ©’ Gold, John 
Locke, and Dunphy’s Original Irish. Now «+ 
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‘Opinion 


iz Quiz 

If you'd like to remember more 

f the statistics you read, here’s a 
‘ick that helps. Make questions 
ut of them. This is how they come 
ut. (You'll find the answers at the 
ottom of page. ) 
. Last season Westerns attracted 
yhich portion of viewing devoted 
) after-dark sponsored network 
rograms? 

) 15% (=) 25% ( ) 45% 
. In the first half of 1957, 88,000 
ew retail businesses were estab- 
ished. During that same period 
iow many were discontinued? 

) 67,000 ( ) 84,000 ( ) 106,000 
. Typical of today’s new product 
rend is the Pillsbury line. During 
he last ten years how many prod- 
cts has this company added in the 
‘onsumer, bakery, institutional and 
ormula feed fields? 

Be: 25 on) e125 G2) 1250 
- A group of Americans was 
hown pictures of these cars with- 
uit name identifications. Which 
vas recognized by the largest num- 
yer? 

_) Rambler ( ) Edsel (_ )Volks- 
. wagen 
. The best-selling record album of 
ecent months features which of 
hese artists? 

) Pat Boone ( ) Elvis Presley 

(_) Van Cliburn 


change for the better 

The hundreds of companies which 
oflict on themselves the burden of 
\ld-fashioned or unattractive 
trademarks because “we've spent a 
ot of money on ‘em” should take 
‘eed of the Worthington Corpora- 
ion’s new design. 
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Not only has Worthington up- 
dated its classic “wings” but it ar- 
ticulated the step in a forthright 
manner: 

“We changed our trademark 
for this reason: it is superior 
in recognition values and qual- 
ities to our old mark. We 
change our products and de- 
signs for the same reason. We 
change for the better, as each 
day we learn more and adapt 
our new knowledge to our ex- 
isting products and organiza- 
tion.” 

If memory serves correctly, it 
used to be The Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation. Shorten- 


WORTHINGTON 
ing this mouthful was another 
“change for the better.” 


Any change would 
have been improvement 

With progressive examples like 
Worthington available for study, 
the recent merger of Best Foods 
and Corn Products presented an 
ideal opportunity. Here was the 
time to launch a name that would 
be more meaningful and memora- 
ble than either of its predecessors. 

The new company markets a 
wide range of products: shoe pol- 
ish, starch, mayonnaise, margarine, 


cereal, cooking oil, peanut butter, 
dyes, dog food, pickles. As titles, 
Best Foods is partially misleading 
and Corn Products is totally mis- 
leading. As corporate images, the 
former is implausible and the latter 
is impossible. 

So what is the name of this new 
giant? Its Corn Products Com- 


pany. 


Double dividend 

Ciba has added a new dimension 
to its advertising in business pub- 
lications that go to druggists. It 
supplies inserts that are perforated 
(a la Twe’s pages). The second side 
has strips of tape along the top and 
bottom edges. Peel it off and un- 
derneath there’s an adhesive. Pres- 
to, an easy-to-use display piece. 

An automatic advantage accrues 
when an advertiser plans a trade 
page as a retailer's display. He is 
forced to use a “poster” technique. 
For example, the front side of 
Ciba’s insert reproduces the Pri- 
vine package and limits copy to a 
few words in 72-point type: RE- 
LIEF OF STUFFY NOSE COMES 
FAST. 

Considering the limited amount 
of reading time a druggist has, the 
number of national and regional 
publications he receives and the 
boring detail in most of the adver- 
tising directed at him, Ciba’s ad 
probably got maximum notice, 
even by those who didn’t tear it 
out. 
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TO SELL MORE 


yc Se 
, Guns are generally designed for specific use. 
SS As you would not stalk elephants with a “22” rifle, 
neither should you use ‘‘small bore” advertising media 
when hunting greatest sales in the nation’s top markets, 
The BIG targets require your largest ammunition. 
Maximum sales volume can be achieved by concentrating 
a sizeable part of your advertising effort on the FIRST 3 
markets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia— markets 
which account for about 1/6 of Drug sales, 1/5 of Food 
sales, 1/5 of Furniture sales, and more than 1/4 of total 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure e Colorgravure 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894° Chicago 11,Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


IPS FIRST 3 FIRST! 


U.S. Apparel sales. 

In these outstanding urban sales centers the fami 
coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Su 
plements, Radio and TV thins out. Only FIRST 3 MAI 
KETS GROUP delivers a saturating 62% family coveraj 
of these 3 city and suburban markets where 18% of tot 
U.S. Retail sales are made. To make your advertising st 
more where more is sold... it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 

Circulation nearly 6,000,000. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today”? Magazine i 
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"New Products & Test Markets 


New foods — new preparations and new ways to use some old ones — spark 
the tide of products making debuts. _ 


Minute Maid has introduced what it calls the “first real breakthrough in 


the concentrate industry.” 
Dairy researchers have developed a cheese that ages in only two weeks. 
Carnation Co. has taken the fuss out of mixing baby’s formula. 
The innovations are but the latest of a never-ending stream of new food 


products that fast make has-beens of yesterday's shopping list. 


. 2 * 6 
Foods. Minute Maid is introducing in Cincinnati, Houston and Syracuse a 
new frozen orange juice concentrate billed as the closest thing yet to the “ulti- 


mate standard of freshly squeezed juice.” A new secret process, the company 


says, gives the new Minute Maid all of the properties of the real juice that 


have been the “elusive will-o’-the-wisp to concentrate processors for some 13 
years.’ Supporting the introduction in the first three markets are 1,800 radio 
sand LV spots plus 1, 000-line black and white and 1,750-line color ads in news- 
_ papers. Agency: Ted Bates. _ 

Borden has another entry for the convenience food line: Instant Whipped 


Potatoes in a novel flake form. The flake variety, according to Borden, is a 


“difference with a purpose” which leaves undamaged the cellular structure of 


the spud. National distribution slated for early next year. Agency: Lennen & 
Newell. 
The Oi conde Alumni Research Foundation (Madison) has developed a 


cheese that ages fully within 10 days to two weeks, instead of the three months — 


to a year it takes most cheeses now. Sue Ann Food Products (Chicago) soon 


_will start marketing it nationally under the Dariworld label. Agency: Julian 


J. Jackson (Chicago). 


New soda pop line for Coca-Cola. The company has started to market five 


flavored soft drinks under the Fanta name. Distribution in Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. No pie yet for national marketing. Agency: McCann- 


- Erickson. 


Quaker Oats is testing five new products: Aunt Jemima Oatmeal Bread 
Easy Mix, Instant Oats, Instant Macaroni, Ken-L-Burger Dog Food and Sug- 
ar Puffs. . 

Carnation Co. has developed a ready-mix for infant care. The company is 


introducing Carnalac, a complete baby formula in a can which contains evap- 
orated milk, maltose-dextrin syrup and Vitamin D already blended the way — 


many doctors recommend. Whoever gets the formula chore need only dilute 
Carnalac with water to suit the child’s age. Introduction campaign in picts 
sional medical publications. Agency: Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Make-Use-Of-What-You-Have-Dept. Kellogg is coming out with Corn Flake 
Crumbs, described as ideal for the fastidious housewife who doesn’t want to 
roll her own. Two-color, four-column newspaper ads supporting the introduc- 
tion. Agency: Leo Burnett. 

A Texas ad agency, tired of the cents-off wheeling and dealing considered 
necessary to sell instant coffee, has devised what it bills as the “first new idea 
in coffee packaging since the vacuum tin.” Object: to build an image for cli- 
ent brands. The agency, Tracy-Locke (Houston), has built a measuring gadg- 
et into the top of the coffee container lid. Two regional clients, Duncan 
Coffee Co. for Maryland Club in the southwest and William A. Scull Co. for 
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new products & test markets 


Boscul in mid-Atlantic states, will use he de atop” cher fone Colles Ce 
jars. Introductory advertising for both via Hae ‘saturation radio and os 


TV plus strong point-of-purchase material. 


Cigarets. The cancer spectre continues to keep aan makers at a nervous 
alert but now at least two manufacturers hope to make some use of the fright. — 
North American Cigarette Mfrs., a new concern, is unveiling a new filterless, 


king-size * ‘safer cigaret” to be sold at premium price. It’s Diplomat, featuring 
a “new curing process which minimizes, to a great extent, the toxic effects of 
nicotine and tars,” according to the initial ads. Introduction, for the time be- 
ing, slated for New York only. Agency: Robert M. Marks. | 


A manufacturer in Holland also is on to the toxic talks. Reports have it there 


is a Dutch company ready soon to come out with a filter-tip cigar. 
x xk 5 ke 


Drugs & Toiletries. Revlon has a new cologne for men. It's iabeled sation 
simply for the cosmetic house, That Man. Introduction slated for later this — 
fall, primarily with print ads. Agency: Heineman, ‘Kleinfeld, Shaw & ate 


(New York). 


Another Walt Disney product. This one: . Bubble Bath for. hide Ach : : 


and Fink Products will begin marketing it soon. 


And another aerosol product. The latest is Vi-Daylin by Abbott tolonee a 5 . 
ries, the first multi-vitamin eee oe in a Be ae can. Ce price 


is $4.28 for 12 oz. size. [rr 
ko <R 


Appliances. New ease through electricity. Ronson i jntroduced a” Roe | 
Shine portable electric shoe polisher. The appliance, designed to ‘retail for 
$19.95, comes complete with interchangeable brushes and buffer for different 
colored shoes. National advertising at Christmas time in ESQUIRE. and on es os 


work TV. Agency: Grey Advertising. 


Eureka Williams Corp. has a new vacuum cleaner eae according to ie 


company, combines “for the first time” the versatility of the canister cleaner 
with the rug-cleaning efficiency of the old upright with the power-driven 


brush. The solution in the new Eureka: the stream of air sucked in by the vacu- 
um activates three strands of plastics which pound against the carpet and loosen 
the dirt. Ads in Sunday Bo and oe ee ee Earle . 


Ludgin ( Chicago). 
a ne * 


" Miscllaney Polaroid has a 4x 5 in. film ee hich eae a standard 
press camera for 60-second prints. Two types of panchromatic Polaroid Land 
films (both with ASA ratings of 200) are designed for the holder to enable _ 
the photographer to see his work one minute after the click. Retail price for the 
holder: $49.95. Advertising via peep ones agoe Doyle Dane 


Bernbach. 
Towmotor has come up with a new concept in automotive engineering, The 
company's new lift truck features a revolutionary power transmission system 


which permits an operator to control all forward and reverse movements with = 
his left foot. Push down with your toe and the oe goes forward. Push: = 


down with your heel and the truck moves back. __ 
And for the man (or woman) who doesn’t want to feel cold this ites 


quilted taffeta underwear insulated with Dacron Hee. Shel About 35 _ 


apparel houses make them now. — 
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multiplied 
by millions... 
through 


print and paper 


Had you lived in Holbein’s day, chances are you never would 
have seen his paintings. They were enjoyed only by the few. 
Today, through print and paper, great masterpieces, past and 
present, are reproduced in countless quantities, made 
available to millions the world over. 


What other method of communication can multiply the beauties 
of the past as economically, flexibly and faithfully as... paper? 
What other product serves you so often so many ways? 


INTERNATIONAL 


Rome: Neko GM bed WE-weKoMGet-Seemted VOUr printed pieces... 


... Specify Oakl 


a 


Cover. Here is pap 

with obvious character—with texty 

you can feel. Oakleaf Cover combin 

extreme toughness with outstandii 
printing qualities. Embossed finish, coe 
one side, in white, ivory, gray, gre 

blue. Smooth finish, coated two side 

in white and ivory. Whether yaa 

preparing a catalogue, anne 


f 


report, insert, folder, mer 


2-COLOR HARRIS LTI 42 X 58, 18 UP SHEETWISE - 4M IPH 


brochure or announcement 


if you want a top quality jo 


be sure to specify 


klea 
2ovel 


(smooth or embossed finishe 


if 


THIS INSERT PRINTED ON A. M. COLLINS WHITE EMBOSSED OAKLEAF COVER 10 PT. ONA 


Other fine coated 
papers by A. M. Collins Pe 


nternational Paper Co.) 


Buckra Duplex Old Spanish , 


Castilian Rippletuf i 
Damascan Tough Check { ; 
1 

Fabratex Triflex # 


your most dependable source of supply... 
INTERNATIONAL P 


FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION NEW Yor 


ne of the largest business pa- 
x publishers and one of the 
orid’s largest advertising agen- 
=s (on behalf of a client) have 
th recently committed the hor- 
ndous crime of using one maga- 
ne’s circulation list in a mail sur- 
y of readers’ magazine prefer- 
ce. 

Some day, on or about the mil- 
nnium, were going to have an 
dustry-supported review board 
r media preference studies. It’s 
ying to take until the millennium 
cause too many publishers are 
ther extremely research-stupid or 
sharp that they realize how un- 
ary most advertisers are. 

I hope the NIAA media _prac- 
ses committee or the [ARI coun- 
| on mail research will some day 
ive disagreeable words to say to 
iblishers who contrive their 
ethodology so that their own 
yrse can’t fail to win. 

Until some definite and well- 
ublicized words from such 
ources, I hereby declare a mora- 
rium on media preference 
udies. 

Any space-buyer or advertiser 
ho, henceforth, pays any atten- 
on to a rep with the results of a 
edia preference study under his 
m is as foolish as the man who 
utronizes the only dice game in 
wn; it may be honest, but you 
in’t be sure. 


ear's costliest ad 


There are. several remarkable 
ings about the Timken ad repro- 
uced herewith which ran as a 
uarter-page in JOBBER PRODUCT 
EWS. 

It is, as you see it, a pretty poor 
1. “Best quality” and “Easiest to 
all” are in the first order of 
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cliches. They carry the minimum 
amount of conviction and persua- 
sion. I’m sure Timken has more to 
say in favor of its bearings that 


Use requett card tar mare intormatian—refee te JPMOTO 


might excite an automotive whole- 
saler to greater interest and effort. 

But what you don’t see in the 
production is the fact that the ad 
ran in four colors—red, orange, 
green and black, the colors varying 
letter by letter. 

According to SRDS, the 12-time 
rate for such a unit is $335. The 
extra charge for standard red is 
$60. The extra charge for orange 
and.green is $85 apiece. Total 
space costs: $565, including $230 
for the color. 

What the color accomplishes I 
don’t know. It certainly wasn’t 
worth $230 to call attention to a 
feeble message that wasn’t worth 
$335 to begin with. 

I’m astonished that Timken — 
I’ve been a fan of their advertising 
for years — could be guilty of such 
a waste of money. 


Let's get some competition going 


If the saTEvEpost will accept 
liquor advertising and the REAp- 
ERS DIGEST will run a second col- 
or at no increase over black and 
white and tTiME will offer split runs 
and mailer inserts, it’s possible that 
business paper publishers may be 
forced, by public demand (of 
which this paragraph is the first 
utterance), to offer some special 
inducements, too. 

I have never been on record as 
believing that business paper ad- 
vertising rates are too high (1 
wish they were higher so that ad- 
vertisers would be compelled to 
invest more in professional skill 
and better quality visualization 
and mechanical production in or- 
der to protect their investment in 
the space), but I wish the rate in- 
creases could be accompanied by 
something more than a _ promise 
of more readers, who are often, I 
suspect, of questionable value to 
the advertiser. 


Confession is good for the 
economy 


One of the world’s largest pur- 
chasers of industrial goods has 
called in representatives of its sup- 
liers to apologize in person for the 
way it treated them during the re- 
cession. 

What it is now penitent for was 
its practice of encouraging wheel- 
ing and dealing — apparently a top- 
level-instituted policy of buying on 
price and letting schlak producers 
shoulder out many long-time and 
consistently reliable suppliers. 

This company learned, the hard 
way, a rule of business life that 
even the most astute managements 


(Continued on next page) 
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in the December 
Tide 


PART Il 


SURVEY OF 
MEDIA 
BUYING 
TRENDS 


An analysis of new advertisers that 
have come into the market during 
the last seven years...and how they 
are using media! 


What Ad-Men’s Wives 
Think About Their 
Husbands 


bares A 


How General Electric 


Chooses and Uses 
Media 


TIDE editors visit G.E.’s Apparatus 
Sales Division to find out how they 
buy and test media and develop a 
coordinated ad program for their 
products. 


also 


REVLON'S RETAILING MAGIC 
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tend to forget when orders fall off: | 


that cost savings come dearly when 
they are bought rather than pro- 
duced. 

That such an important figure 
in American industry should feel 
strongly enough about the error of 
its ways to go through the humilia- 
tion of semi-public confession is 
the most heartening fact of recent 
business history. 

It's too bad the event cannot 
have more publicity, because it 
would be well for all to know the 
folly of buying cheap. 

The significance of this to ad- 
vertising people is: everlastingly 
tell your markets not just how good 
your product is, but how much 
more profitable it is to own the 
product than to try to get along 
without it or with a substitute that 
admits the dissipation of paper 
savings through waste of produc- 
tion time and deterioration of end 
product quality. 


Executive decisions 


Of all the nauseating expressions 
Ive heard in business (and my 
business is one which abounds in 
nauseating expressions, like “the 
whole ball of wax” and “I’m just 


talking off the top of my head”), 


the most sickening is “What do you | 


say we sleep on it?” 

Well, I don’t know what a ball of 
wax is and I don’t know how any- 
body could be talking off the top 
of his head when what he’s say- 
ing sounds is if it’s coming out of 
a ball of wax, but I do know that 
the suggestion that “we sleep on 
it” means exactly what it says. © 

This dismaying observation is 
timely because this is the season 
of the year when industrial agencies 
and industrial advertising manag- 
ers begin chewing their fingers 


waiting for managements to ap- | 


prove advertising budgets. 

The advertising budget seems to 
hold the record for the length of 
time it takes to arrive at a manage- 
ment decision. I don’t know wheth- 
er other top-level decisions are sub- 
ject to similar amounts of delay, 
but most people in the advertising 
business doubt it; otherwise, noth- 
ing would ever happen. 

It has been a topic for many a 
remark in advertising circles that 
last fall managements stalled just 


i 
} 


long enough for the recession 
make itself felt. That gave manag 
ments an easy decision: even ac 
vertising people could see that bu 
iness was getting to be bad. Cu 

But even in good years, manag 
ments dilly-dally at advertisin 
budgets like a woman buying a ha 
As a consequence, ad budgets fc 
the new calendar year don't ge 
approved until March, and by thé 
time ad agencies and publisher 
have found that their own budge 
ing is all shot. I don’t know ho 
an advertising agency or publishe 
can conduct its own business in 
business-like way when it has n 
reliable means of forecasting il 
come. 

Only sensible idea I’ve eve 
heard of is to get managements t 
agree that in the event of a dela 
in budget approval beyond th 
starting point of a new budge 
year, the advertising people ai 
automatically authorized to cot 
tinue buying space at the old year 
rate. Some managements, I knoy 
have accepted this reasonable pla 

I still wonder, though, why — 
takes such a long time for the pet 
ple with the power of decision t 
exert that power. 

Not just on advertising budgel 
On almost anything down to whet 
to go to lunch. 

That’s probably why we hall 
so much management-by-commi 
tee. This takes the top man off th 
hook — the responsibility will hb 
shared. But committee decisio 
take much longer than one-m 
decisions; depending upon the @ 
ternal politics that apply, it’s eithe 
difficult or impossible to get un 
versal acceptance of a novel orl 
sition and almost as hard to get 
group to agree to continue doin 
what it at some earlier time he 
agreed to do. 

Committees are not only a coi 
venient way to distribute respo 
sibilitv in small pieces; they are 
splendid means of postponing a 
decision, particularly expenditure 
of money. No one man need b 
embarrassed all by himself whe 
the report of the action is “N 
action taken.” 

I was told once that thes mat 
of the true executive was his ab 
ity, and willingness. to make quit 
decisions. Presumably, the man 1 
the top position has the experiem 

(Continued on page 65) 
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LIKE THE 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


LOOR COVERING PROFITS concentrates on PROFITS 


ales managers and advertising executives know that 
wofit is the motive that guides every retailer’s business 
tions. Floor covering retailers are no exception. That’s 
vhy they read and react to FLOOR COVERING PROFITS, 
he only publication in the field editorially devoted to the 
usiness side of*floor covering retailing from the profit- 
naking viewpoint of furniture stores, floor covering spe- 
ialty stores and department stores. 


Nhat’s more, FLOOR COVERING PROFITS covers the 
ntire field of floor coverings—soft surface, smooth sur- 
ace and allied products. 


This total coverage of all the floor covering retailer’s 
nterests — with special emphasis on profits —is what 
yuilds “fan” readership. It shows retailers the practical, 
lown-to-earth “HOW-TO” of floor covering retailing — 
1ow to sell better...how to merchandise better... how 
0 display better... how to manage better... how to 
idvertise better. In short—HOW TO OPERATE THEIR BUSI- 
YESS MORE PROFITABLY. 


That is why FLOOR COVERING PROFITS is the “Business 
Magazine of the Floor Covering Retailer”. 


leader action 


floor covering retailers’ minds are on profit-making 
deas when they read FLOOR COVERING PRoFITs. And 
hey don’t care whether they get them from the editorial 
ages or the advertising pages. If you have something 
0 say about how your product or service can help retail- 
rs make money, you couldn’t have a better editorial 
limate to spark reader action. 


When you want to do business with 
floor covering retailers, advertise in... 


FLOOR COVERING 


PROFITS 


the business magazine of 


FLOOR COVERING 


the floor covering retailer 
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NOTHING SELLS RETAILERS 


In floor covering retailing only one pubili- 
cation gives you an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to sell by appealing to the motivating 
business interests of retailers... FLOOR 
COVERING PROFITS, the business maga- 
zine of the floor covering retailer. 


That the average FLOOR COVERING PROFITS reader re- 
acts to what he reads is amply demonstrated by the 
11,000 reader inquiries sent in by readers during the 
past year asking for manufacturers’ literature. FLOOR 
COVERING PROFITs is the only publication in the field 
which offers a manufacturers’ literature inquiry card 
service—providing a ready-made source of business leads. 


The logical FIRST CHOICE for advertising 


The total coverage of all the business interests of floor 
covering retailers — soft surface, smooth surface and 
allied products ...immediately usable information on 
how to operate more profitably ... analysis of business 
news from the profit-making viewpoint — make FLoor 
COVERING PRoFITs the must publication for an adver- 
tising campaign aimed at floor covering retailers — any 
others are a choice. 


FLOOR COVERING PROFITS’ FEATURES 
AT A GLANCE 


m= Editorial emphasis on retailer profits 


= The national monthly which covers the 3 major types 
of retail outlets for all types of floor coverings and 
allied products 


Reader inquiry card service 

100% continuity with only 13 insertions 

Guaranteed no-waste, BPA-audited buyer circulation 
93.45% verified circulation 

Unusual ad effects including swatched ads and gate 
folds 

Advance information on manufacturers’ national con- 
sumer advertising campaigns — provides retail tie-in 
promotion and advertising opportunities 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
BILL BROTHERS 630 Third Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
ae YUkon 6-4800 
PUBLICATIONS 
Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


SUtter 1-1060 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
STate 2-1266 
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TIDE moves UP...Not only UP in circulation and UP in advertising ...but UPtown! 
On or about November Ist, TIDE moves uptown to a new 
building with much more office space at. 3 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
It’s all part of a general expansion program designed to increase 
TIDE’s coverage of the advertising field... and to bring you 


a more exciting, vital and informative TIDE each month. = 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 


iehian eats é * LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SANTA B 
ir venue ichigan Avenue 2550 Beverly Boul d 681 Market Street 15 East 
YUkon 6-4800 STate 2-1266 DUnkirk 8-6178 EXbrook 2-3365 WOodh 
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_ | (Continued from page 62) 
which lesser people have not) to 
valuate the situation and, almost 
nstinctively, arrive at the right 
nove. 

I was also told that if a man 
ould be right most of the time — 
ot all of the time, but most of the 
ime — he deserved to be top man. 

Always, then, when I hear some- 
jody say, “Let’s sleep on it,” I in- 
erpret that as a sign of a man who 
; uncertain about the decision not 
ecause it’s a difficult one to arrive 
t but because he is unsure of his 
wn ability to make the right de- 
ision. 

Im convinced that in almost 
very case, nothing is gained by 
sleeping on it” except more. time 
or the materialization of a deus ex 
nachina which will solve the prob- 
2m without any further thought 
eing given to it. 

A man I admire very much I 
gan to admire the day when, 
ressed into an awkward situation 
rom which I couldn’t think of a 
yay of extricating ourselves, he 
old the other party to stick his 
usiness up his nose. He didn't 
tall or equivocate or worm. 

No matter is of such import that 
‘requires “sleeping on” by a man 
ruly qualified to be likely to make 
he right decision. Rather, it’s the 
van who isn’t big enough to trust 
is natural, impulsive judgment. 


hick vs. Thin 


Is it well to be advertising in a 
hick special issue which presum- 
bly is of such interest that it gets 
xtraordinary reader attention or 
etter to stay out of it because of 
he extraordinary amount of com- 
etition for reading time? 

In other words, does thickness 
f issue affect-the individual ad’s 
pportunity to make sufficient con- 
acts with the readers? 

FACTORYS May issue was an es- 
ecially thick one. By one way of 
seasoning, it would have been easy 
or an ad to become lost in it. But 
xamination of the Reader Feed- 
ack on this issue shows that the 
xtra number of pages did not dis- 
ourage reading of individual ads. 

Of 231 ads, 118 (slightly more 
van half) scored as well or better 
van the cumulative averages for 
ach space unit within each prod- 
ct category. 
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buy products 


for family use: 
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The colorful mid-month magazine devoted to family living. 
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81.1% own their own homes. 
90.0% own one or more automobiles. 


50.0% own power mowers. 
32.9% own home freezers. 


34.3% of the heads of TOGETHER households own businesses, 
are company officials or are in professional or technical 


occupations 


66% are located in non-metropolitan areas 


From: 1958 Consumer Magazine Report 


READ BY OVER 900,000 CHURCH FAMILIES 


TOGETHER ...the Midmonth magazine for Methodist families, | . 


740 Rush Street, Chicago 11 
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To help advertisers get better value for their advertising dollars 
RUBBER WORLD will shortly issue the first of a series of ‘““Reader Research 
Reports.” These reports are based on actual field interviews with men in 
the rubber industry, in which they tell about their job functions, the 
materials and equipment they buy, what they need to know to make their 
decisions, and what they get out of actual advertisements. 


These depth interviews are conducted by The Schuyler Hopper Company, 
an organization well-known for its sales investigation techniques. ‘“Reader 
Research Reports” spell out, in their own words, the information needs 
of men in the rubber industry responsible for the selection of materials, 
equipment, services. In addition to describing their information needs, 
and how these needs are satisfied, the men interviewed offer constructive 
comments on advertisements they find helpful (and occasionally toss a 
brickbat at an advertisement that doesn’t fill the bill). 


Advertisers to the rubber industry who study and accumulate these bulletins 
will have a rich source of first-hand material that can help them get more 
out of the money they invest in their advertising by covering more com- 
pletely the kinds of information that help their prospects in the rubber 
industry make the right buying decisions. 


RUBBER WORLD’s ‘‘Reader Research Reports” will be published periodically. 
There will be no charge to anyone who advertises to the rubber industry, or 
to agency people. If you will drop us a line we will be happy to put your 
name, and those of others in your organization who may be interested, on 
our mailing list to receive them. Or better yet, for faster service and a 
“look-see” at other informative material that has been extracted from 
these interviews, call your RUBBER WORLD representative. 


BILL BROTHERS 


a Bill Brothers publication 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. So Eats 


William T. Bisson, 163 West Exchange Street, Akron 2, Ohio 
Marie Berube, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Robert A. Ahrensdorf, 5720 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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inew service for advertisers 
0 the rubber industry- 


WBBER WORLD “Reader Research Reports” 


READER RESEARCH 


; “Here's where we need help...” 
REPORT:..0. 1 ty thee men In the rubber industry resporaible for the 
selection of materials equipment, vervices they vse 
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abeasen on ai heed Boa “Reader Research 
ate i ol Ta . : Reports”. Just write 
and ask to have 
your name put on 
the list. 


Uriage ere plage up 18k 
eLitlye markrte ak ater 


a different kind of ad-readership research 


“Ditch-Digging”* research employs a highly specialized type of personal-inter- 
view which was developed by The Schuyler Hopper Company 15 years ago and 
has been continuously refined since then. This unique research service has been 
used by many leading publications to evaluate and improve editorial content 
..to uncover the real buying influences in a market...to obtain factual infor- 
mation about how companies buy and why...to evaluate and improve adver- 
tising readership. 


“Ditch-Digging” research is not a “remembrance rating” system. It digs— 
and digs deep—for the reasons why advertising is read or not read...to find 
out whether or not the advertiser’s intended message is getting through to the 
readers... shows specifically how advertising can be made more effective. These 
interviews are conducted by highly skilled investigators who know how to get 
people to talk about their jobs, their buying habits and product information 
needs. The field reports help marketers reduce the guesswork that so often 
hampers advertising effectiveness. F 


7 *Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.—The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Wall Street Looks At 
Advertising 


Mi ost Wall Streeters live out 
lives of publicity-shy determina- 
tion, content to wait quietly for the 
10 a.m. opening gong at the New 
York Stock Exchange. But not Ger- 
ald M. Loeb, a senior partner of 
E. F. Hutton & Co. In nearly 40 
years on the Street, energetic 
“Jerry” Loeb, author of financial 
features for nearly all media and 
an all-time best-seller on finance 
(“The Battle for Investment Sur- 
vival”), has become “probably: the 
most quoted man on Wall Street” 
and the Street’s “favorite icono- 
clast.” His views on advertising do 
not belie this envious reputation. 

Why, asks he, hasn't California 
Packing (Calpak) changed its cor- 
porate name to Del Monte Pack- 
ing? “Companies which invest mil- 
lions in advertising annually for a 
single dominant brand name are 
wise to make it their corporate 
name.” Loeb’s two examples: 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company’s 
switch to Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company’s 
change to Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


Listing on the Big Board, says 
Loeb, can be in itself an “advertis- 
ing” or confidence-building medi- 
um. The New York Stock Exchange 
has found, according to him, that 
such companies “can borrow for 
less.” 

Though no surveys have proved 
it yet, corporate managements be- 
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lieve that wider ownership also 
widens the list of “logical” piodtict 
prospects. 

Ford, for example, felt that is- 
suing shares to the public would 
be a sales factor. American Motors 
executives once lamented that 
“General Motors has more stock- 
holders than we have customers.” 

E. F. Hutton’s studies of com- 
panies — among them General 
Foods and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. — have been “brand names” re- 
ports which probe the standings 
and prospects of individual prod- 
ucts. 


Loeb approves of the current 
trend in annual reports to promo- 
tion of a company’s present and 
new products, and advertising 
plans for them. “I’ve rarely heard 
stockholders complain of ‘too much 
advertising.’ They do want to 
know, however, what advertising 
can mean to product sales and 
strength.” One important facet of 
this trend in annual reports: their 
publication as metropolitan news- 
paper supplements, e.g., Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. and General Mills. 

On the broad theme of adver- 
tising’s role in the current economy, 
Loeb has some significant advice 
for advertisers. 


The recession, he thinks, stem- 
med from the facts that “people 
had bought ahead of their ‘needs’, 


~ changed or improved enough. — 


and corporations had over-e 
panded plants.” Both pulled ba 
But the speed of modern comme 1 
cations and electronic comput 
tend to check sharp downtrene¢ 
Distribution pipelines are less” 
able to become clogged. a 

“And when I say people bo: 
ahead of ‘needs, I also mean 
many products and the advertisi 
for them did not sufficiently s 
desires. 

“People didn’t know the plealy u 
they get from swimming pools at 
motorboats. But more people 
persuaded to buy them. My gue 
is that advertising and ‘salesr 1a 
ship will fill the new jet planayy 

“On the other hand, 1958 \ 
the first year in a long time a 
I failed to buy a new car. The ne 
models didn’t seem to me to 


“The motormakers don’t_ 
to offer all ‘new’ cars every ye 
but they do have to use more 
adjectives to create obsolescent 
and turnover. 


“I believe the automobile at 
other companies have learned fre 
this recession. Science and 
nology will go on creating né 
products and better values. 
whole system rests on the ] 
duction of ever-more cine 
more people. Advertising will 
them sold.” 


Photographs by Nicholas Amplo 
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South Dakota 1 . 

New Mexico 2 orecas [| 

Mississippi 3 7 

Idaho 4 , 

Delaware 5 

Arizona 6 

lowa i, 

Kansas 8 

Colorado 9 

Nebraska 10 aattcaAN 

Wyoming 11 106.0 

Florida 12 

New Jersey 13 

Arkansas 14 

Vermont 15 

Nevada 16 WYOMING 

New York 17 107 

California 18 

Connecticut 19 

Minnesota 20 

North Carolina 21 

New Hampshire 22 oul dean 

Rhode Island 23 

North Dakota 24 

Maine 25 ALIFORN 4 

Texas 26 ty 

Georgia 27 

IHlinois 28 ize 

Wisconsin 29 1136 NEW MEXICO 

Washington 30 a 121.3 

Alabama 31 

Utah 32 

Missouri 33 

Tennessee 34 

Kentucky 35 

Indiana 36 

South Carolina 37 

Virginia 38 

Pennsylvania 39 

Massachusetts 40 

Oregon 41 

Ohio 42 

Louisiana 43 Sales in December, 1958 below Decem- — 

Maryland 44 ber, 1957 

etic a ed Sales in December, 1958 0.19%.—5.9% 
above December, 1957 

Oklahoma 47 

West Virginia 48 ee Sales in December, 1958 6% and over — 

District of Columbia December, 1957 . 
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R etait sales will rise 6% during 
December over the corresponding 
period last year. 

According to TwE’s retail sales 
forecast, prepared by research di- 
rector Dr. Jay M. Gould, every 
state but West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia will enjoy im- 
proved business during December, 
the all-important Christmas season. 

Retailers, especially those de- 
pendent on Christmas for a propor- 
tionately high percentage of year- 
ly volume, i.e., liquor, jewelry and 
small appliances, will find addition- 
al delight. 

There are 21 shopping days pre- 
ceding Christmas, compared to 20 
days in December last year. 

December traditionally is a high- 
level month across-the-board for 
most retailers: approximately 10% 
of the nation’s $200 billion sales are 
recorded during this period. 

This forecast, which compiles 
sales figures for all merchandise 
categories — foods, drugs and cos- 
metics, appliances and autos — also 
reveals some interesting trends. 

To advertisers and media plan- 
ners, the 6% gain during December 
is a continuance of an uphill sales 
profile. This month, for example, 
retail sales will climb 4% above the 
November, 1957 national average. 

During December, however, TIDE 
forecasts that 24 states will increase 
sales over December, 1957 yet their 
average gain is still below the 6% 
rise predicted for the entire nation. 

On the other hand, 23 states, in- 
cluding sales prosperous California, 
New Jersey and New York, will 
produce retail volume above the 
projected national average. 

The index in turn furnishes sev- 
eral major developments: 


¢ The mid-west farm belt — Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota — will of- 
fer stronger than average retail 
sales returns. 


* The heavy industrial states, par- 
ticularly Michigan and Ohio, hard- 
hit by the recession, will bounce 
back and will provide sales gains 
during December. 

°* The Rocky Mountain region — 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Morice and Wyoming — will 
post sales above the national 6% 
average, g 
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When is research research? 


If a businessman offers a present to an associate, it 
is termed an expression of good will. If the offer is made 
to a government official, the present is termed a bribe. 
The ethics of one field of endeavor cannot and should 
not be applied to another. Different motives, different 
functions govern each role. 

The rule of difference applies equally, we believe, 
to pure science and advertising research. The disciplines 
and theories of the exact physical sciences cannot al- 
ways be applied to predetermining human choice. 

Such, we believe, is the mistake made last month 
by Dr. Jay W. Forrester, professor of industrial man- 
agement at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
his scholarly address at the annual meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 

Dr. Forrester, with justification, attacked much of 
what now passes under the guise of advertising research. 

Much of it, he said, “is itself merely advertising.” It 
searches “only for what it prefers to find.” 

Dr. Forrester estimated that industry spends about 
2% to 3% of its gross dollar volume on what is fatuously 
called “advertising research.” But, he declared, “I would 
guess that less than a tenth of this amount would be 
considered research plus development as defined in the 
engineering and product-research departments” of the 
firms. 
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Asserted the professor: “In no other field would — 
base so much expenditure on such scanty knowledg 

We agree with Dr. Forrester that the funds spent 
advertising research are “woefully inadequate.” | 
question, however, what he would have the advertisi 
researchers do. 

Dr. Forrester believes the function of advertising” 
search, such as research in pure science, is to “sé 
fundamental principles . . . laws governing physical 
social behavior.” ; 

But as Lester Frankel, executive vice-president 
Audits & Surveys, points out, Dr. Forrester forgets 
mention pure science is favored by time. 

Frankel, a pioneer in modern advertising resear 
notes four elements are necessary to any scient 
axiom: the facts must be gathered, an hypothesis m 
be formulated, the theory must be tested and, th 
finally proved. 

Advertising research, he said, has had time to acco 
plish only the first two. In its present dawn era it has 
yet been able to test and prove. 

Dr. Forrester, too, it seems to us, also omits a func 
mental boucideraiios He would have a single form 
or model created to predict in advance what pro 
we will buy. 

Is he not oversimplifying too many complex variab 
in his zeal to apply the perfection of pure science tot 
still very inexact skills of determining human choicet 

j 
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accompanying piel | is the first j in a continuing 
dy t de by TIDE in cooperation with the Maga- 
ing Bureau. Based solely on Publishers 
mation Bureau figures, the study reports and in- 
™ ets the spending patterns of 3,800 national adver- 

ts who vested $50,000 or more in five “measur- 
media (magazines, magazine sections, network 
network television and newspapers) in each of 
“ye rs from: (and including) 1950 through 1957. 


: lew TIDE series is designed, in part, to bring up to. 


similar analysis made by the MAB of changes 
ic -advertising patterns from 1938 to 1950. (TIDE 
6419, 1951,) 
this new tmx series presents the members 
he Millionaire Club —the 379 national adver- 

who spent $1,000,000 or more in the five “measur- 
aedia in one or more of the years from (and in- 
50 through 1957. This group, divided into 
ries on the next 11 pages, graphically illus- 
v the increased competition for customers in the 
ean war years has required consistent advertis- 

here is a chart for each industry category, 
total spent by each member of the Million- 
lub in all five media in each of the eight years 
ed. A short analysis of media shifts within each 
ry accompanies this table. ? 

e sections of TwwE’s continuing study will pre- 
shifts within individual media classifications by 
us industries, new patterns of media selection, the 
who have been most consistent in expendi- 
past eight years, those who have dropped 
10 have eee ‘into other media. 


ey of Mediz 


ying Trends 


HE MILLIONAIRE CLUB 


Sametime, the ripE-MAB analysis will be constantly 


brought up to date as soon as new Publishers Informa- — | 


tion Bureau figures are available and can be compiled 
for publication. 


INDEX TO THE MILLIONAIRE CLUB 


A guide to those companies that spent a million 
or more in major. media for the period 1950-1957 


Appliances (Major and Small} 


Autos, Accessories, Gas and Oil 


Building Materials, Chemicals, 
Metals and Glass 


_ Business Machines 
Communications and Utilities . . 
Cosmetics and Drugs 
Food, Beverages and Confections 
Home Furnishings and Paints 
Household Cleaners and Waxes 


Insurance 


Jewelry, Photographic and Writing 
Equipment, Razors and Shavers 


Liquor, Beer and Wine 


Soft Goods 
Tobacco 
Transportation 


Miscellaneous ° 


SP ea per Cae ean ert 


APPLIANCES (Major & Small) 
LL a a 


COMPANY 1950 

Admiral Corp. 4,542,170 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc. eae 

Carrier Corp. 283,047 
DuMont, Allen B, Labs, Inc. 1,314,872 
General Electric Co. 13,390,725 
Hoover Co., The 534,972 
Landers, Frary & Clark 609,586 
Magnavox Co. 507,665 
Maytag Co. 646,156 
Motorola, Inc. 3,399,657 
Murray Corp. of America 387,648 
Philco Corp. 5,951,494 
Radio Corp. of America 6,509,622 
Servel Inc. 917,582 
Singer Mfg. Co. 1,274,220 
Sunbeam Corp. 1,016,613 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 688,199 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 5,222,303 
Whirlpool Corp. 189,956 
Zenith Radio Corp. 1,927,219 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
4,584,531 3,493,715 4,461,278 2,802,698 
60,039 696,905 771,379 968,637 
363,777 385,541 609,913 828,838 
739,715 529,427 904,119 762,510 
18,244,975 15,016,941 18,503,480 21,262,506 
476,554 437,499 879,679 406,384 
591,655 696,881 925,478 951,903 
602,258 495,561 792,726 480,749 
791,851 668,403 1,015,474 1,657,228 
1,735,428 2,170,953 2,243,230 1,581,605 
355,640 105,050 296,385 298,360 
7,836,320 7,607,011 8,328,081 6,598,872 
7,407,533 5,908,326 7,265,695 7,210,115 
1,051,685 701,092 1,364,943 440,147 
1,185,143 1,178,444 1,411,843 1,379,553 
1,756,917 1,509,215 1,957,082 3,665,415 
2,735,104 2,826,079 3,645,417 3,230,912 
6,826,475 8,802,820 8,257,357 7,862,273 
181,313 254,614 801,273 868,949 
2,158,601 1,911,205 2,352,663 2,128,823 


1956 


1955 1957 
3,165,583 3,069,549 1,353,285, 
1,630,699 2,135,480 375,192. 

740,081 1,108,018 1,015,750 

485,173 130,694 160,084 

26,389,864 32,304,694 22,791,737 
1,061,314 1,062,676 1,256,386 

759,466 1,186,068 1,015,381 

590,567 1,113,319 663,417 
1,933,078 2,013,327 1,523,097 
1,234,263 1,152,553 1,880,583 

704,639 1,871,128 766,973 
4,648,946 5,058,390 4,616,535 
9,100,145 10,044,682 6,901,847 

89,394 87,150 a 
1,858,911 2,353,023 2,630,875 
3,277,220 5,989,246 4,009,096 
3,612,730 2,879,530 4,182,333 
8,659,369 13,910,622 10,639,492 
1,570,916 2,873,749 5,313,479 
1,951,057 2,074,487 2,197,651 


One pattern is clear among the 
20 $1,000,000 and over ‘advertisers 
in the appliance business: the low 
spenders stayed that way and the 
big spenders spent more almost 
every year. Clearly, the category 
is divided into high and low levels 
of expenditure, with General Elec- 
tric Co., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and Radio Corp. of Ameri- 
ca on top. 

One notable exception is the 
Whirlpool Corp. (formerly Whirl- 
pool-Seeger Corp.) which hop- 
scotched its expenditures from 
$189,956 in 1950 to $5,313,479 in 
1957. Two others, Amana Refrig- 
eration, Inc. and Servel Inc. came 
in and went out of the advertising 
picture between 1950 and 1957. 


(Whirlpool bought Servel’s appli- 
ance business this year). 

But whatever appliance adver- 
tisers didn’t have in common fi- 
nancially, they did agree on one 
thing: every one bought magazine 
space in every year. Newspapers 
ran a poor second in popularity, 
with seven advertisers failing to 
use them in every year: Amana, 
The Hoover Co., Landers, Frary & 
Clark, Magnavox Co., Murray 
Corp. of America, Servel and 
Whirlpool. Singer Mfg. Co. didn't 
use newspapers in-any year. 

The third print medium, maga- 
zine sections, also had one abstain- 
er —Amana. Generally, sections 
were bought sparingly, with four 
advertisers buying them in only one 


AUTOS, ACCESSORIES, GAS AND OIL 


year. Only GE, Landers Frary ai 
RCA bought magazine sections 
every year. 

Broadcast media got a mu 
smaller share of the ad dollar. T 
of the appliance manufacture 
never used net radio from 1950 
1957, and just three advertise 
spent as much as $1,000,000 | 
net radio in a year. 

Net TV, on the other hand, w 
more popular. Six companies us 
net TV in every year from 19 
on, while five waited until eith 
1953 or 1954 before plunging 1 
to the medium. They wer 
Amana, Hoover, Maytag Co., Su 
beam Corp. and Zenith Rad 
Corp. 


COMPANY 1950 
American Motors Corp. aoa 
American Petroleum Institute 590,440 
Champion Spark Plug, Co. 1,364,760 
Chrysler Corp. 19,578,008 
Cities Service Co. 1,177,888 
Continental Oil Co. 731,130 
Electric-Auto Lite Co. 1,275,458 
Ethyl Corp. 901,222 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 2,740,220 
Ford Motor Co. 21,645,522 
General Motors Corp. 42,730,485 
General Tire and Rubber Co. 739,261 
Goodrich, B. F., Co. The 2,283,001 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 4,195,241 
Gulf Oil Corp. 2,188,747 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 3,255,884 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 2,743 372 
Motor Products Corp. 388,694 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 4,821,304 
Pacific Western Oil Corp. 193,032 
Packard Motor Car Co. 2,222,694 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 1,091,049 
Pure Oil Co. 971 197 
Shell Oil Corp. 1,729,222 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 1,247,871 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 2,757,407 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1,405,008 
Standard Oil of Indiana 1,949,374 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1,854,272 
Studebaker Corp. 4,569,362 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 
Sa —_ 7,492,520 
1,298,805 1,264,183 1,375,638 1,382,039 
1,510,169 1,336,938 1,424,156 1,544,729 
20,338,179 19,461,499 26,422,232 29,751,899 
1,093,300 1,074,243 1,359,324 1,964,984 
806,353 722,508 866,027 1,061,960 
2,373,710 2,391,763 2,716,565 1,789,533 
1,031,445 1,015,386 1,092,185 1,104,263 
3,561,122 5,047,298 4,888,162 5,144,117 
17,172,379 20,025,719 29,136,367 32,548,927 
36,928,064 39,177,518 61,876,930 72,036,827 
1,279,438 1,262,610 1,157,083 1,855,784 
2,600,804 3,307,325 3,289,659 3,756,122 
5,836,534 8,275,265 7,948,630 8,978,809 
2,232,090 2,911,015 2,664,588 4,075,774 
3,103,780 2,713,668 3,623,930 = 
3,044,701 2,334,740 7,779,172 4,163,257 
469,975 808,464 1,264,883 456,599 
4,754,056 4,447,367 6,683,744 — 
188,132 191,779 204,446 835,670 
3,445,423 3,617,412 3,261,024 as 
1,217,936 1,423,475 751,263 1,612,056 
918,598 939,635 911,834 407,436 
1,535,402 1,284,679 2,640,084 2,436,045 
1,805,826 1,646,163 1,633,345 1,619,126 
2,654,850 2,660,434 2,900,008 © 4,433,708 
1,096,816 1,167,167 1,405,947 1,554,818 
2,733,198 2,610,033 2,848,719 3,554,239 
1,722,881 1,522,773 1,845,668 2,635,322 
3,826,356 3,578,985 2,937,727 6,748,754 


1955 1956 1957 
8,454,424 7,118,131 4,786,191 
805,407 609,702 102,276 
1,608,908 1,712,568 2,388,726 
52,033,471 44,244,456 55,808,606 
1,629,406 1,152,301 1,106,449 
1,251,430 1,242,482 1,110,728 
542,701 645,879 696,771 
1,138,125 1,286,969 766,905 
6,068,400 6,253,406 6,197,127 
47,441,531 46,418,870 57,879,295 
108,929,550 98,550,935 90,545,065 
1,904,709 2,301,074 2,549,715 
3,526,654 3,644,123 3,128,547 
9,711,347 9,690,879 10,497,639 
5,142,182 4,818,281 5,631,352. 
833,513 871,702 1,627,224 
484,826 ———s —— 
—E — —— 
1,063,835 a —_ 
1,666,121 1,527,294 1,828,445 
670,695 922,922 1,015,669 
3,616,403 5,059,565 4,872,541 
1,520,557 2,514,130 2,037,871 | 
3,874,249 3,823,755 4,388,629 
1,205,777 1,640,727 1,826,398 
3,351,339 3,168,899 3,856,624 
3,006,614 4,516,982 4,110,519 
10,425,108 8,105,272 5,446,513 
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4 COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


in Oil Co. 1,888,013 
axas Co. 2,539,572 
dewater Associated Oil Co. 781,378 
nion Oil Co. of Calif. 635,949 
.S. Rubber Co. 2,464,983 
festern Auto Supply Co. 245,951 

1,203,086 


fillys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


1,912,775 1,515,767 2,164,433 2,795,322 3,489,517 2,547,584 1,988,756 
3,365,879 4,732,562 4,387,393 6,168,586 7,180,053 4,752,138 2,819,811 
833,082 936,245 819,122 289,692 525,370 326,172 1,106,714 
680,511 908,035 1,017,141 1,301,579 1,338,203 1,244,185 1,708,465 
2,772,005 3,190,550 3,614,887 2,375,088 2,130,617 3,191,265 3,160,210 
518,410 850,008 907,464 887,784 854,480 1,202,746 946,481 
1,786,054 2,861,025 sess — 


"he automotive business and re- 
ited fields, of course, comprise a 
elatively small industry which 
pends relatively large amounts on 
dvertising across the board. In the 
ve major media surveyed here 
reneral Motors Corp., as you 
ould expect, led in expenditures, 
“ith Chrysler Corp. and Ford Mo: 
wx Co. running second, spending 
Imost the same as one another. 

American Motors Corp., which 
equired Hudson Motor Car Co. 
nd Nash-Kelvinator Corp. in 1953, 
nd Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
wmed by a merger of Packard 
fotor Car Co. and Studebaker 
orp. in 1955, spent about a fifth 
r less in any year than any of the 
Big Three.” 

The remaining auto makers who 
rere advertising in 1950 but not 
1 1957 were: Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
nd Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
aiser-Frazer is now called Kaiser 
idustries (changed from an in- 
rim name of Kaiser Motors) and 
wns The Overland Corp., which 
zas formerly Willys-Overland. 

All five media were used by all 
ve auto advertisers in at least one 
ear between 1950 and 1957, al- 
tough Studebaker-Packard (and 
1e two previous components un- 
er different names) used maga- 
Ine sections in only four years. 

Network radio received the 
mallest share of the advertising 
ollar, while magazines and news- 
apers accounted for the lion’s 
hare. These patterns notwithstand- 
1g, Chrysler in 1956 spent more 
1 network TV than in either news- 


OOKS 

1 COMPANY 1950 
ack, Walter J., Inc. 1,107,495 
90k-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 311,763 
publeday & Co., Inc. 3,490,701 
nicorn Press, Inc. 1,131,649 
lise, William H. & Co., Inc. 1,111,563 


papers or magazines. Perrenially, 
Chrysler spent proportionately 
more of its advertising money for 
broadcast media than any of the 
other four auto manufacturers. 

Closely allied to the auto busi- 
ness are the advertisers of “after- 
auto” accessories and components. 
There are nine which spent $1,000,- 
000 or over in any one year since 
1950. 

Again, magazine sections fared 
least well of the five media sur- 
veyed, though Goodyear did buy 
space in every year. The $134,050 
Goodyear spent in 1952 was the 
most invested by any advertiser in 
any year. 

Every one of the advertisers in 
this classification bought maga- 
zines without exception every year. 
Newspapers, on the other hand, 
were somewhat less popular, and 
one advertiser, Western Auto, elim- 
inated them altogether (Champ- 
ion bought newspapers only in 
1957). 

Net radio was used sporadical- 
ly. But net TV had stronger ad- 
herents, namely the large rubber 
companies: Firestone, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, U.S. Rubber. Most of 
these TV users steadily increased 
their expenditure in the medium 
each year. 

Another industry similar to the 
“after-auto” in its automotive affilia- 
tion is the oil industry. Eighteen 
oil advertisers reached the $1,- 
000,000 mark in the eight years 
surveyed, and the patterns of their 
expenditures are unusually clear. 

Only eight of the 18 oil adver- 


tisers used magazine sections at 
all, and none of the eight used the 
medium in all eight years sur- 
veyed. Magazines, on the other 
hand, were bought by 13 adver- 
tisers in every year. 

Continental Oil Co., Pacific 
Western Oil Corp., Pure Oil Co. 
and Sun Oil Co. missed buying 
magazines only one year each. Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. sudden- 
ly stopped buying magazines after 
1953 

Newspapers were used in every 
year by all 18 advertisers. with 
three exceptions: American Petro- 
leum Institute (which didn’t use 
newspapers in two years), Pacific 
Western Oil Corp. and Ethyl Corp. 
(which didn’t use newspapers at 
all). 

Although only four advertisers 
totally abstained from using net 
radio in all years, no advertiser 
used the medium every year. Also, 
Continental Oil Co., Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Shell Oil Corp., Sinclair 
Oil Corp., and Standard Oil of 
California did not use net TV. 

Three companies—Gulf Oil 
Corp., Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Texas Co.—used net TV in every 
year from 1950 to 1957. 

Another significant point, per- 
haps, is that both Sun Oil Co. and 
Texas Co. spent about $1,000,000 
more on advertising in the five 
media in 1955 than in any other 
year. In the former case, print media 
buys accounted for the increase, 
while in the latter it was net TV and 
net radio which made most of the 
difference. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
826,442 1,309,967 1,091,040 1,050,816 1,367,557 1,349,787 1,284,263 
498,412 520,295 653,618 745,916 1,144,904 849,078 782,760 
3,180,498 2,864,380 2,935,380 3,061,392 3,031,830 3,390,646 3,744,816 
1,497,473 687,321 1,819,252 475,012 = es — 
884,926 467,155 361,621 199,845 197,647 es — 


he five book publishers in this 
ategory traditionally confined 
1emselyes to print media, spend- 
1g as much in magazine sections 
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as in magazines and newspapers. 
The only three publishers that ad- 
vertised for the entire eight year 
period used all three print media 


in each year: Walter J. Black, Inc., 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., and 
Doubleday & Co. Inc. 

(Continued on next page) 
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companies in this category showe 
a particular growth in advertisin 
expenditure. 


of-the-Month ventured once into’ 
the broadcast circuit, buying net- 
work radio in 1955. None of the 


Significantly, Doubleday was the 
lone advertiser to use any quantity 
of network radio and/or TV. Book- 
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COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 981 666 902,992 1,374,260 1,550,647 1,531,249 1,516,397 981,174 | 304,882 
Aluminum Co. of America 1,101,595 1,387,528 2,238,146 2,484,331 3,153,197 2,923,872 4,569,137 5,271 528 
Aluminium Ltd. — — — —. 447,720 977,766 1,039,753 916,986 
American Can Co. 222,099 263,450 787,870 804,288 747,680 1,594,734 
American Cyanamid Co. 653,090 1,359,109 1,991,125 1,629,779 1,288,560 1,360,442 2,716,263 2,439,816 
American Marietta Co. 1,145,025 971 ,602 699,677 838,749 656,659 913,704 
American Radiator and { 

Standard Sanitary Corp. 919,090 1,253,251 1,161,819 1,107,719 1,266,888 1,569,329 2,747,671 1,819,461 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. 1,057,913 1,438,579 345,080 86,832 474,830 182,800 152,880 71,036 
Committee on Steel Pipe 

Research, American Iron & 

Steel Institute — —— — — —— — 1,342,300 — 
Dow Chemical Co. 793,703 1,011,226 1,192,680 1,110,626 3,149,142 3,670,221 1,582,060 1,346,587 
duPont de Nemours, E. I. & 

Co., Inc. 3,606,559 2,998,643 4,685,979 4,665,428 5,714,859 7,080,559 8,125,079 9,085,740 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 791,225 1,015,238 1,311,003 1,083,737 1,034,249 840,594 1,194,901 1.166,170 
General Dynamics Corp. — — 69,513 287,146 1,075,215 890,497 1,053,510 
Glidden Co., The 1,180,060 1,453,783 1,445,080 1,170,291 990,364 1,152,643 1,435,954 1,456,375 
International Harvester Co. 2,042,701 1,821,085 1,838,255 2,110,473 2,139,963 2,171,980 1,790,257 2,089,690 
International Nickel Co. of 

Canada Ltd. General 

Promotion 893,436 859,845 1,042,529 1,091,320 844,404 896,083 981,654 851,904 
Johns-Manville Corp. 1,426,130 1,663,878 1,588,954 1,535,797 1,944,544 1,356,367 1,579,144 1,604,961 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 

Corp. 289,974 408,570 351,918 349,800 798 935 1,060,985 2,378,397 2,776,127 
Kennecott Copper Corp. — — 608,842 697,397 799,616 782,268 1,269,288 990,389 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 271,310 225,220 157,860 146,714 177,366 331,414 4,357,057 4,415,620 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 511,972 1,151,212 959,924 1,341,923 1,992,027 1,854,392 2,219,946 2,451,318 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 269,795 361,202 846,740 859,030 929,385 1,171,190 1,237,428 1,868,225 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 578,960 764,820 1,370,997 1,435,391 5,236,117 4,035,832 4,644,918 1,271,749 
National Steel Corp. 238,421 922,446 1,010,298 1,282,975 1,135,448 1,015,762 1,088,002 1,174,645 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. .—— — — — 2,073,751 2,598,136 1,731,062 2,043,682 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass 

Corp. 162,240 269,250 649,983 1,190,115 682,925 762,190 678,469 570,963 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 144,146 287,704 163,237 158,857 286,215 401,545 1,301,149 1,354,623 
Portland Cement Assn. 301,739 325,823 463,626 553,494 1,017,738 941 389 1,023,106 1,400,876 
Republic Steel Corp. 223,939 588,044 641,513 521,117 798,540 1,121,435 1,244,600 1,081 508 
Reynolds Metals Co. 792,811 1,022,453 2,261,423 2,197,747 2,533,179 2,849,940 3,470,310 3,390,795 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 1,083,245 1,171,826 1,497,709 1,174,618 1,221,100 1,108,820 883,525 538,701 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 417,123 628,943 669,812 1,408,121 1,047,026 676,284 525,866 505,789 
Union Carbide Corp. 1,878,386 2,559,296 2,515,114 3,072,875 2,747,507 2,739,051 3,001,221 3,405,093 
U. S. Steel Corp. 2,617,165 2,699,445 2,474,044 2,662,827 3,153,626 3,860,506 4,257,100 5,034,864 


The 35 companies in the industrial 
category who spent at least $1,000,- 
000 in any one year since 1950 were 
particularly strong in magazines. 
Ten didn’t use the medium in all 
years, but only one of these, An- 
chor-Hocking Glass Corp., didn’t 
use magazines because of choice. 
The other five advertisers either 
were not advertising in excess of 
$50,000 in the five media as early 
as 1950 or were differently incorpo- 
rated (viz. Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. previously Olin Indus- 
tries and Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.). 

N ewspaper expenditures by these 
advertisers range from Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation’s $5,225 in 1957 
(the first money it put into the me- 
dium since 1950) to the $1,652,677 
duPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., 
spent in 1957. (the zenith of a 
gradual increase started in 1950 


with $328,178). 
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On-again-off-again newspaper 
buys were a hallmark of the in- 
dustrial category. For example, Alu- 
minum Co. of America spent as 
little as $44,673 in 1952 and as 
much as $853,673 in 1957. Similar- 
ly, American Radiator and Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. spent $41,181, in 
1952, nothing in 1953, and then 
$290,742 four years later in 1957. 
Such tactics are out of ratio with 
the total yearly expenditures of 
the companies. 

Ten of the industrial advertisers 
did not use magazine sections in 
any year, while four more used the 
medium in only one year. The larg- 
est magazine section advertiser was 
duPont, which spent $572,220 in 
1957. 

The biggest spenders in network 
radio were two farm machinery 
manufacturers, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. and Internation- 


al Harvester Co., each of which 


spent close to $500,000 per yee 
(though International Harveste 
didn’t buy every year). i 
In network TV only two adve: 
tisers, Alcoa and Minnesota Minin 
& Manufacturing Co. stayed wit 
the medium uninterruptedly fro1 
1950 to 1957. Both started wit 
around $50,000 in 1950 and steac 
ily increased their TV budgets. I 
1957 Alcoa spent $2,070,723 an 
Three M’s spent $1,055,479. 
Nine companies, however, spet 
nothing in network TV over th 
eight years. Most significant T 
buying pattern was that of comin 
into the medium, staying for sey 
eral years and then dropping ou 
or coming in around 1954 and sta 
ing after not previously havin 
been a TV advertiser. | 
The aluminum companie 
showed the most outstandin 
growth in sheer number of dollaj 
spent from 1950 to 1957. ‘ 
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USINESS MACHINES 


\ COMPANY 1950: 
urroughs Adding Machine Co. 430,628 
ternational Business 

Machines Corp. 549,690 
ational Cash Register Co. 353,033 
emington Rand, Inc. 818,006 
oyal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

(Royal McBee) 263,364 
perry Corp., The 

(Sperry Rand Corp.) 110,275 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

540,307 852,771 792,101 946,799 1,065,163 1,241,041 1,028,294 
601,888 632,350 502,490 940,940 1,163,606 1,357,481 1,014,095 
375,481 411,792 504,048 591,748 863,192 1,211,413 1,463,832 
991,647 1,265,622 1,402,030 2,080,676 ase ss aa 

332,839 456,399 488,921 1,059,340 1,372,593 1,450,691 1,684,411 
176,764 230,474 291,012 490,367 4,084,182 5,557,127 6,803,537 


There are just six $1,000,000 and 
ver national advertisers in this 
eld and between 1950 and 1957 
hey depended primarily on print 
1edia. However two, Royal Mc- 
yee Corp. and Sperry Rand Corp., 
sed network TV in two and three 
ears, respectively. 

The remaining three companies, 
surroughs Adding Machine Co., 


International Business Machines 
Corp. and National Cash Register 
Co., confined their advertising in- 
vestment primarily in magazines, 
with some (mainly by IBM) using 
newspapers. Royal and Sperry 
spent heavily in magazines. 
Although IBM bought newspa- 
pers every year, the other four com- 
panies bought this medium spo- 


SOMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
NLA EN TN SON ELT SIT IS IT TS 


COMPANY 1950 
.merican Gas Assn. 601,800 
merican Telephone and 

Telegraph 4,206,792 
altimore Gas & Electric Co. ——— 
lectric Cos. Advertising 

Program 1,296,555 
Aternational Telephone and 

Telegraph Corp. ee 

192,355 


Vestern Union Telegraph Co. 


[here was little pattern to the way 
he six companies in this classifica- 
ion bought media, each apparent- 
y buying according to his unique 
woblems. For example, Baltimore 
yas & Electric Co. spent all its 
noney in newspapers. 

The other five advertisers all 
ought magazines every year, and 
it least some net TV. The Electric 


SOSMETICS AND DRUGS 


radically. This pattern also is true 
of magazine sections, which Bur- 
roughs and National Cash failed 
to buy altogether. 

The biggest single advertiser is 
Sperry, since its 1955 merger with 
Remington Rand Inc. For the same 
reason, it shows the largest growth 
in advertising expenditures over 
the eight years surveyed. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
636,349 734,120 700,100 706,123 753,356 982,350 2,397,092 
3,983,612 4,515,055 4,782,911 6,399,801 8,269,177 10,959,013 11,233,431 
ee 72,479 a a 790,525 1,006,058 
1,150,260 1,265,913 1,538,697 1,309,470 1,441,712 1,658,713 1,944,504 
765,604 877,038 1,062,772 585,791 502,592 252,014 375,460 
379,304 421,502 571,938 729,338 1,027,202 861,429 1,229,371 


Cos. Advertising Program and 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
favored net radio heavily. But 
American Gas Assn., International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and 
Western Union Telegraph Co. only 
used net radio occasionally. 

Just two of the companies, AT 
& T and IT & T, used magazine 
sections at all. Another two, Ameri- 


can Gas and Electric Cos., did not 
use newspapers at all. 

Perhaps the two most interesting 
advertisers were American Gas and 
AT & T. The former leaped into 
net TV in 1957 suddenly spending 
an additional $1,462,692 a year. The 
latter was interesting because it 
steadily increased expenditures. 


COMPANY 1950 
ibbot#t Laboratories ——— 
intell, Charles, Inc. ——— 
issociated Products, Inc. 233,319 
ishop, Hazel, Inc. 110,215 
lock Drug Co., Inc. 2,186,500 
ymart, Inc. 272,484 
reck, John H., Inc. 274,580 
ristol-Myers Co. 6,874,904 
-ampana Corp. 1,092,854 
-arter Products, Inc. 1,096,520 
hesebrough Mfr. Co. 1,885,594 
lairol Inc. 
olgate-Palmolive Co. 17,399,290 
onsolidated Cosmetics Co. 
urtis, Helene, Industries 488 278 
rugstore Television 

Productions —— 
merson Drug Co. 1,175,568 
no-Scott & Brown 207,415 

ctor, Max & Co. 610,020 

=Lax, Inc. 287,440 
vrove Labs, Inc. 1,069,409 
elene Curtis Industries, Inc. sd 

rnational Cellucotton 

Products Co. 2.875.192 

3,234,427 


gens, Andrew, Co. 


'D 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
—— 366,483 981,358 1,296,673 
690,571 712,201 576,608 1,903,115 270,245 ——= 
260,073 501 587 594,427 854,825 908,788 647,427 1,238,168 
903,033 1,639,353 2,588,084 3,186,621 3,476,164 2,879,332 — 
2,225,551 3,125,236 3,427,074 2,081,766 2,020,465 1,739,612 839 847 
1,753,647 —— 86,976 141,239 151,488 
392,141 611,792 729,625 986,076 1,197,071 1,905,269 1,781,200 
7,679,945 8,026,347 6,912,943 8,225,450 12,921,528 15,536,322 20,623,368 
1,190,571 1,234,146 1,303,056 1,828,786 1,964,696 1,006,509 970,280 
1,666,333 2,445,658 3,254,532 2,789 334 1,828,865 1,221,454 2,873,458 
2,382,751 2,350,085 2,251,348 1,097,340 4,297,520 3,946, 288 4,881,050 
112,609 217,255 230,106 325,031 340,722 666,261 1,063,242 
24,162,830 29,561 ,307 33,759,691 33,607,968 34,860,928 37,151,289 32,797,075 
98,691 179,143 2,643,946 2,855,218 292,967 
640,826 1,382,507 2,266,173 4,250,333 5,044 682 — ee 
1,587,301 898,092 —- —_ aa 
954,061 1,150,455 1,292,315 460,760 567,957 — — 
234,595 282,753 1,138,120 188,538 —— — 
973,314 753,983 456,680 624,394 794,895 1,213,917 3,536,971 
528,205 1,452,220 1,521,689 920,269 352,427 447,870 307,451 
1,066,259 723.063 632.538 912,538 1,868,507 2,378,191 1,762,751 
_— — — 7,205,864 7,850,907 
2,745,465 3.587,315 4,978,780 5,037,912 6,045,517 — 
3,651,492 3,167,834 4,820,166 4,251,797 3,377,216 3,148,456 2,710,668 


COSMETICS AND DRUGS continued | ) . 
Ce a 


COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Johnson & Johnson 3,023,631 3,780,171 3,715,166 4,218,646 4,994,655 6,254,851 6,220,644 7,520,835 
2,331,671 2,567,742 2,313,950 2,644,507 2,683,935 — — 

ieee mcs’ ae SSS a —— —— os 1,753,702 1,919,504 1,086,345 
LeBlanc Corp. (Hadacol) 2,036,026 1,432,273 —— —_—— a eee 
Leeming, Thomas & Co.., Inc. 833,593 1,107,910 1,323,933 1,185,598 829,227 1,041,728 539,885 284,057 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 1,584,578 1,517,817 1,472,907 1,480,893 1,240,118 2,826,186 2,433,602 3,242,613 
Lewis-Howe Co. 1,638,919 1,525,174 1,536,344 1,490,794 1,803,138 2,161,143 1,504,156 1,532,535 
Lever Bros. Co. 19,689,563 22,888,739 26,986,643 24,77, 183 21,050,751 21,367,319 24,166,181 35,062,755 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 524,087 1,844,668 1,826,015 654,402 1,045,406 1,161,097 1,135,994 2,057,507 
Mennen Co., The 951,066 1,470,403 2,199,140 1,836,110 2,081,732 2,085,336 3,181,823 3,963,704 
Miles Labs, Inc. 9,023,892 8,301,309 8,469,511 8,504,696 8,109,113 7,907,672 5,571,659 5,996,979 
Montenier Inc., Jules 566,427 994,796 1,472,019 _ 1,949,259 1,189,756 1,270,065 — — 
Nepara Chemical Co., Inc. 1,990,133 599,043 192,956 — — 647,337 895,620 —_—— 
Northam Warren Corp. 582,127 512,916 556,293 686,073 659,107 729,570 864,013 1,092,675 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 1,609,428 1,244,158 1,566,907 1,731 ,384 1,785,842 2,060,450 2,831 ,839 2,784,251 
Noxzema Chemical Co. 1,243,742 1,200,010 1,800,421 1,875,136 1,018,623 1,318,868 1,241,220 1,526,552 
Pearson Pharmacal Co., Inc. 313,996 993,086 1,922,170 370,594 111,151 526,999 1,165,921 
Pharmaceuticals Inc. — —— a ——a 6,247,476 10,279,539 
Plough, Inc. 875,259 972,110 913,572 976,008 1,009,454 1,200,199 1,311,777 1,873,958 
Ponds Extract Co. Export Ltd. 1,998,088 2,130,186 2,039,742 1,932,469 2,025,564 — — — 
Procter and Gamble Co., The 33,626,327 47,174,616 45,517,856 44,016,318 49,836,620 57,191,958 61,380,145 64,116,536 
Revion Products Corp. 292,509 854,620 984,146 1,246,478 2,406,832 4,579,673 7,472,615 9,566,894 
Rexall Drug Co. 1,183,673 1,624,777 2,991 537 3,429,254 4,405,875 2,797 427 3,790,561 3,520,167 
Rubinstein, Helena, Inc. 699,217 1,037,269 305,001 946,968 617,839 463,33) 1,533,964 1,783,316 
Serutan Co. 1,497,648 1,737,334 1,478,553 2,725,667 5,266,153 4,293,457 469,072 —- 
Shulton, Inc. 704,643 779,957 1,118,600 1,066,857 1,095,682 1,222,294 1,860,270 2,216,133 
Squibb, E.R., & Sons 1,171,180 1,584,869 —— 2255 ——— —— 
Sterling Drug Inc. 11,412,484 11,187,538 11,156,361 11,010,930 8,919,299 8,514,135 7,403,917 9,904,732 
Tampax, Inc. 774,201 859,918 1,039,107 1,114,833 1,177,167 1,202,191 1,238,597 1,436,555 
Vick Chemical Co. 943,643 1,073,755 738,262 675,385 1,222,497 1,917,937 2,279,488 2,420,640 
Warner Hudnut Inc. — 1,330,609 1,631,191 1,234,892 1,123,324 4,847,849 5,636,224 8,432,261 
Wildroot Co., Inc. 1,925,247 2,147,885 2,292,286 1,690,531 764,867 1,046,625 1,604,411 1,842,375 
Williams Co., J. B. 815,070 956,499 1,384,115 1,262,962 1,281,888 1,049,657 734,100 — 
Yardley of London, Inc. 827,767 883,430 835,284 1,008,652 1,535,821 1,573,371 1,605,173 1,634,330 
Zonite Products Corp. 613,026 518,634 498,150 485,207. 1,150,631 844,432 — 


Mergers and name changes are as 
significant as the media changes of 
the 58 companies in this category. 
Bymart-Tintair Inc. became the 
new name of Bymart Inc. Kimber- 
ly-Clark Co. acquired International 
Cellu-cotton Products Co. and 
turned it into the Cellucotton Sales 
Division. 

Chemway Corp. bought Zonite 
Products Corp. and made it a divi- 
sion. Chesebrough Mfg. Co. be- 
came the new name of Ponds Ex- 
tract Co. Helene Curtis Industries 
Inc. acquired Jules Montenier, Inc. 
Consolidated Cosmetics Co. be- 
came Lanolin Plus, Inc. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
took on E. R. Squibb & Sons as a 
division. Pharmaceuticals Inc. was 
formed from Serutan Co. and jsp, 
Williams Co. Harold F. Ritchie, 
Inc. now produces Eno-Scott & 
Brown products. Warner-Chillcott 
Labs. bought Nepara Chemical Co., 
Inc. as a division. Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. was the result 
of a merger of The Lambert Co. 


and Warner-Hudnut, Inc. with Em- 
erson Drug Co. 

The history of media expenditures 
indicates the fiercely competitive 
atmosphere of this business. While 
Revlon Products Corp., for exam- 
ple, increased its expenditures from 
$292,509 in 1950 to $9,566,894 in 
1957, Block Drug Co., Inc. dropped 
from $2,186,500 in 1950 to $839,847 
in 1957. Companies such as Le- 
Blane Corp. (Hadacol) rose and 
fell quickly, while the oldline re- 
sources such as Procter & Gamble 
Co. (this classification’s largest ad- 
vertiser ) almost doubled their ex- 
penditures over the eight years. 

Few patterns emerged in the 
buying of each of the five media. 
One pattern that’s clear, however, 
is the hesitancy of the medium- 
sized advertisers such as Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., The Mennen 
Co., Norwich Pharmacal Co. and 
Rexall Drug Co.—to buy net TV 
until 1951 or 1952. Sametime, the 


. larger companies bought net TV 


consistently from 1950 on, while 


FOOD, BEVERAGES AND CONFECTIONS 


COMPANY 1950 


American Chicle Co. 60,017 760,455 3,290,186 2,270,025 1,964,286 1,739,689 2,016,461 2,652,666 
American Dairy Assn. 544,443 819,603 976,035 1,209,319 2,450,294 2,724,730 3,128,567 3,285,255 
American Meat Institute 1,631,654 1,580,394 1,566,057 340,240 540,574 135,540 566,447 336,845 
Armour & Co. 4,718,804 5,744,560 5,882,523 6,031,603 6,397,025 6,504,022 8,591,689 9,082,096 
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1951 1952 1953 


1954 


the smaller companies only bough 
it occasionally. 

Net television’s companion medi 
um net radio, seemed to haw 
either devoted buyers or buyer 
that consistently spent anywher 
but in net radio. 

While four advertisers—Abbot 
Labs, Plough, Inc., Helena Rubin 
stein, Inc. and Tampax, Inc.—uset 
no broadcast media in any yeal 
only one advertiser, Drugstor 
Television Productions, used n¢ 
print media whatsoever. 

Magazines and newspapers cat 
ried the bulk of the load for. mos 
advertisers in the cosmetics ¢ 
drugs field, and neither mediun 
was ever used without the other 

This generally free use of al 
five media was particularly true 0 
the five advertisers ve 
$10,000,000 and over per yea 
Bristol-Myers Co., Colgate-Palm 
olive-Peet Co., Lever Bros. Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Stell 
Drug Inc. 


i 
% 
t 


1955 1956 1957 


November, 1958 ® TI 
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FOOD, BEVERAGES AND CONFECTIONS continued 


\ COMPANY 1950 
Atlantis Sales Corp. 1,195,487 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 666,022 
Best Foods Inc. 2,566,446 
Borden Co., The 3,562,654 
California Fruit Growers 

Exchange 1,155,123 
California Packing Corp. 2,163,445 
Campbell Soup Co. 9,804,912 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 1,872,308 
Carnation Co. 2,722,390 
Clinton Foods, Inc. 833,463 
Coca-Cola Co. 5,359,367 
Continental Baking Co., Inc. 1,913,630 
Corn Products Refining Co. 2,105,202 
Cudahy Packing Co. 2,078,975 
Florida Citrus Commission 1,093,958 
Folaer & Co., J. A. 600,489 
General Foods, Corp. 23,037,473 
General Mills, Inc. 13,880,481 
Gerber Products Co. 1,156,726 
Great Atlantic and Pacific 

Tea Co. of America 1,453,785 
Green Giant Co. 1,283,953 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 533,821 
Heinz, H. J., Co. 2,555,392 
Hormel, George A., & Co. 1,673,576 
Hunt Foods, Inc. 916,521 
Kellogg Co. 5,055,332 
Lemon Prds.\| Advisory Board 
Libby, McNeill, & Libby 2,342,241 
Mars, Inc. 1,080,263 
Minute Maid Corp. 744,514 
Morrell, John & Co. 438,155 
Morton Salt Co. 480,326 
National Biscuit Co. 4,746 393 
National Dairy Products Corp. 8,026,208 
Nehi Corp. 237,094 
Nestle Co., Inc. The 1,268,785. 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau 892,662 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 691,558 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 2,687,443 
Pet Milk Co. 1,494,062 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 6,202,392 
Pineapple Growers Assn. of 

Hawaii —_ 
Quaker Oats, Co. 5,026,176 
Ralston Purina Co. 1,900,666 
Rath Packing Co. 157,480 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 798,519 
seven-Up Co. 2,059,168 
Standard Brands, Inc. 5,482,797 
Star-Kist Foods, Inc. ae 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 1,378,125 
Sunkist Growers Inc. ae 
Sunshine Biscuits Inc. 1,398,684 
Swanson C. A. & Sons 398,435 
Sweets Co. of America, Inc. 231,851 
Swift & Co. 9,182,448 
United Fruit Co. 304,132 
Yan Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 841,994 
fhe Wander Co. 1,002,233 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift ? 

Sales Co. 1,848,948 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 394,612 

3,785,289 


Wrigley, Wm. Jr. Co. 


Considering its large size (65 ad- 
vertisers ), this field was surprising- 
ly stable from 1950 to 1957. Only 
two companies — Star-Kist Foods, 
Inc. (formerly French Sardine Co., 
Inc.) and Sunkist Growers, Inc. 
(formerly California Fruit Growers 
Exchange )—came into the category 
4s new advertisers. There were, 
however, two mergers, a low per- 
sentage compared with the cos- 
metics & drug field. 

Campbell Soup Co., acquired 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1,257,341 1,397,417 1,713,688 1,651,548 1,934,260 2,465,015 2,765,125 
639,078 622,637 734,034 167,504 763,663 1,768,353 1,405,145 
2,899,149 1,692,022 2,305,306 3,134,340 4,280,633 4,355,852 4,153,172 
4,467,930 4,233,056 5,248,435 6,431,896 8,299,142 7,415,154 7,542,403 
1,588,777 1,516,414 ee 54,261 
2,134,676 2,795,905 2,656,332 2,510,936 2,702,843 2,969,127 3,378,819 
10,139,038 9,702,822 11,094,157 11,767,988 12,578,720 15,723,631 14,887.726 
2,725,538 2,325, 967 2,277,092 2,026,761 2,313,288 2,725,640 3,078,599 
3,063,317 2,942,551 3,372,174 5,548,371 7,585,220 6,460,188 6,286,295 
958,298 625,619 2,023,305 1,176,804 —_- 
4,580,706 4,724,212 6,233,081 6,082,929 7,840,757 7,229,733 5,791,523 
1,880,905 2,021,465 2,387,431 2,191,692 3,301,987 3,414,974 2,838,381 
2,449,747 2,179,571 3,070,208 3,172,761 3,926,717 5,245,064 5,855,358 
1,605,604 830,880 828,032 656,013 81,875 125,115 209,810 
1,336,193 1,593,151 1,676,439 3,472,384 2,987,053 1,043,509 2,367,125 
750,527 689,277 1,016,522 876,708 1,105,955 865,764 546,420 
27,682,394 28,331,884 29,965,705 32,418,050 35,963,289 31,224,946 31,798,645 
13,965,846 16,893,528 15,979,831 18,098,358 19,303, 108 20,120,686 19,442,725 
1,348,455 1,408,208 1,783,183 2,024,335 2,085,874 2,332,679 3,274,079 
1,434,267 890,891 724,715 1,721,565 2,436,497 930,490 907,655 
1,347,675 1,490,403 1,851,422 1,258,262 1,124,514 1,283,514 1,307,719 
716,255 1,052,159 128,262 1,210,110 1,204,859 1,318,291 2,280,681 
3,210,263 3,237,661 3,068,783 2,973,712 4,548,820 4,362,108 4,694,997 
1,606,261 893,504 1,268,160 801,525 886,073 1,115,553 1,099,458 
2,154,614 3,199,340 2,623,248 1,640,910 4,661,785 1,705,759 3,746,919 
6,867,511 7,171,866 8,678,583 8,746,510 8,464,555 9,229,412 12,529,163 
257,876 318,663 1,180,889 890,234 267,253 ——— 
2,564,975 1,764,248 2,201,898 1,768,565 1,790,555 2,612,285 2,144,473 
1,804,465 1,742,941 1,621,340 1,459,726 860,904 686,960 957,685 
537,403 707,707 493,715 350,140 1,666,845 1,496,334 1,095,067 
567,637 726,958 732,695 671,521 1,087,704 1,072,965 974,207 
734,288 736,489 756,093 1,023,892 1,052,514 1,158,970 613,061 
4,602,881 4,069,634 3,697,095 4,819,290 7,468,909 7,272,634 6,707,810 
11,038,442 9,684,387 11,216,157 13,008, 123 16,482,853 16,692,098 16,537,836 
281,154 402,562 370,666 1,023,925 635,308 512,332 439,642 
1,435,949 2,376,260 4,326,079 5,223,567 6,333,330 7,444,607 7,023,509 
1,039,749 893,425 933,004 885,633 690,542 464,107 424,150 
836,428 1,075,029 740,779 335,361 629,525 676,800 705,932 
1,248,628 1,473,632 3,108,248 3,563,175 3,731,974 4,310,507 5,005,287 
1,824,418 2,076,541 3,397,162 3,080,780 2,955,581 2,511,737 3,331,092 
8,150,345 7,444,699 8,307,732 8,383,782 10,988,581 10,368,337 8,476,116 
——— 448,329 1,339,664 1,257,204 481,973 —— 
7,294,793 7,669,116 8,272,019 8,799,180 8,224,890 8,031,042 10,954,323 
2,551,649 2,041,674 2,425,065 2,230,191 1,763,903 2,672,346 3,829,159 
113,348 181,416 113,970 378,104 614,118 1,194,426 1,580,109 
886,678 963,884 1,362,440 1,792,270 2,191,389 1,248,860 472,074 
2,062,185 2,234,769 2,240,659 2,252,846 1,701,480 1,803,856 2,363,830 
6,626,200 6,460,495 6,660,495 7,926,186 8,272,624 10,158,042 12,670,952 
—— —— 1,759,495 1,341,914 807,279 604,441 633,034 
1,405,578 2,122,056 1,000,030 1,220,513 1,443,422 1,208,949 2,360,238 
——— 1,739,168 1,581,700 1,648,832 1,470,337 1,275,457 
1,218,146 1,076,726 1,152,932 936,465 948,791 1,538,343 1,592,844 
694,942 1,095,280 1,318,235 2,327,936 eae —— 
121,794 349,360 1,076,543 815,367 1,700,956 1,538,908 2,160,936 
8,085,060 9,185,566 10,278,674 11,038,835 10,304,413 10,050,282 8,266,370 
428,813 294,663 338,409 138,214 109,812 486,449 1,014,199 
504,949 461,066 455,058 1,109,473 451,642 922,247 1,022,412 
979,901 921,765 518,443 748,754 685,561 605,159 451,581 
2,005,486 | 822,787 1,754,953 3,446,146 2,670,880 3,696,164 5,750,157 
1,140,759 697,385 754,558 1,902,587 2,102,446 1,706,897 1,307,764 
4,405, 144 4,715,870 4,421,742 4,466,442 4,726,104 2,714,320 2,517,025 


C. A. Swanson & Sons and Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. acquired Clinton 
Foods, Inc.. Last month, Corn 
Products Refining Co. announced 
the acquisition of The Best Foods, 
Inc. 

Only two advertisers, the Lemon 
Products Advisory Bd. and the 
Pineapple Growers Assn. of Ha- 
waii, came into and dropped out 
of the five media between 1950 
and 1957. 

Media, too, were bought in a 


manner to indicate industry stabil- 
ity. Safeway Stores, Inc. was the 
only company that didn’t buy news- 
papers in at least one year (Ameri- 
can Meat Institute bought them in 
just one year). 

Magazine buys were also con- 
sistent with most of the food ad- 
vertisers. Only nine failed to use 
the medium in all years from 1950 
to 1957, and two of these adver- 
tisers, Hunt Foods Inc. and Pepsi- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Cola Co., were out of the magazine 
stable but one year apiece. 

About a third of the food adver- 
tisers used Oe ile, sections in 
all eight years. 

One fifth of the rerio 
bought no network radio, these 
companies being generally in the 
$1,000,000 total expenditure range. 
On the other hand, only five ad- 


vertisers used no network TV. 


General Foods Corp. used the 


most network TV by far in the 
food field, starting with an expendi- 
ture of $1,128,606 in 1950 and 
steadily increasing this outlay to 
$16,156,601 in 1957. The second 
ranked net TV spender, General 
Mills, Inc., bought roughly half 
as much time in 1957. 

For sheer growth in net TV with 
nary a backward step in buying in 


any year, only six food advertiser 
made the grade: Armour & Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., Gen 
eral Foods Corp., Gerber Product 
Co., The Nestle Co., Inc., Ralsto1 
Purina Co. 

The group of food advertiser 
which spent $5,000,000 or over it 
1957 is also select: General Foods 
General Mills, Inc., Kellogg Co. 
National Dairy and Swift & Co. 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND PAINTS , 
oe PE. Coen ae 


COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Armstrong Cork Co. 2,029,843 2,482,823 2,441,465 2,645,442 2,718,383 3,247,320 4,517,469 4,295,133 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 

Co., Inc. 1,057,260 599,353 627,830 527,415 530,032 515,190 674,640 228,916 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 601,401 948,610 887,294 946,023 1,039,305 1,231,615 628,089 653,458 
Gold Seal Co. 1,651,165 703,483 972,068 450,951 902,612 797,606 854,807 1,105,479 
Kentile, Inc. uae 827,092 1,021,3% 1,697,146 1,163,698 1,296,279 1,703,931 1,353,328 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. 438,325 434,208 490,200 699,261 569,783 662,007 755,445 1,078,639 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 859,343 1,188,750 177,960 284,403 149,895 RES 95,383 ae 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 773,981 1,138,832 1,495,050 1,576,631 1,500,019 1,574,694 1,803,427 1,936,011 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 1,343,859 1,648,321 1,885,421 1,386,115 1,327,508 1,419,514 1,605,712 1,682,028 
Shwayder Bros., Inc. 368,125 520,862 779 ,605 860,816 655,876 927,999 967,497 1,011,957 
Simmons Co. 1,144,171 1,475,354 1,409,777 1,602,600 1,959,016 1,920,733 1,949,746 2,288,690 
The trend toward leisure living advertisers either held the line in paint advertisers, however, usec 


and do-it-yourself is reflected in 
the expenditures of the 11 home 
furnishings and paint advertisers. 

The budget of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass ‘Co. a paint advertiser, in- 
creased the most. Expenditures of 
a carpet advertiser, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., Inc. dipped the 
most. 

Another carpet advertiser also 
decreased its spending steadily un- 
til 1956, when it changed its name 
from Hohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. to 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. Generally, 
however, the hard floor covering 


their respective advertising out- 
lays or increased them noticeably. 

Kentile Inc., the lone newcomer 
to this category, began to spend 
in all three print media in 1951. 

Armstrong Cork Co. was the 
only company to spend more than 
$2,000,000 in any year. Armstrong, 
the biggest spender, changed its 
media strategy the most: it added 
newspapers and magazine sections 
in 1955 to its magazine and net TV 
buys (in 1953 Armstrong dropped 
net radio). 

All of the home furnishings and 


HOUSEHOLD CLEANSERS AND WAXES : : 
8 ST 


COMPANY 1950 
Babbitt, B. T., Inc. 2,829,267 
Beacon Co. 780,243 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc. 402,341 
Clorox Chemical Co. 880,957 
Drackett Co. 422,816 
Fels & Co. 1,075,951 
Johnson, S. C. & Son, Inc. 2,527,283 
Manhattan Soap Co., Inc. 2,998,798 
©-Cedar Corp. 632,310 
Purex Corp. Ltd. 638,630 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 202,399 
Simoniz Co. 648,392 
§.0.S. Co. 670,689 


Consistent growth as advertisers, 
and several mergers along the way, 
characterized the 13 companies in 
this category. Of the 13, three 
now belong to someone bide the 
Clorox Chemical Co. is now part 
of Procter and Gamble; Manhattan 
Soap Co., Inc. belongs to Purex 
Corp., Ltd.; O-Cedar Corp. is a 
subsidiary of American-Marietta. 
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magazines every year. Newspaper 
were the second most popula 
choice according to number 0 
years used, although only one 
company, Kroehler Mfg. Co., didn’ 
use magazine sections at least oné 
year. 

On the other hand, few adver 
tisers in this group used broadcast 
Only Gold Seal Co. and Shwaydei 
Bros. used net radio over the eight 
years surveyed. Every advertise 
except Kroehler invested in net T\ 
at least one year. Armstrong uset 
net TV every year. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
2,313,780 514,662 172,938 695,770 1,425,469 2,000,580 787,989 
694,143 1,170,193 1,214,783 1,504,220 1,127,488 1,299,611 1,417,867 
577,494 664,626 659,975 977,132 1,780,545 1,885,203 1,865,730 
1,267,723 1,451,831 3,056,108 2,883,106 3,017,761 2,579,249 ae 
467,179 572,503 755,840 635,496 837,875 1,080,415 1,629,331 
917,270 635,940 407,192 134,878 62,809 82,218 64,730 
3,338,044 4,845,609 6,277,732 7,213,065 5,961,945 5,600,090 6,171,768 
2,654,866 2,731,737 3,285,922 2,251,533 1,552,478 ——— —_ — 
1,205,799 aoe ae ee 2 a === 
842,216 228,636 1,180,269 1,068,880 1,378,691 3,401,117 3,020,589 
213,357 271,427 224,856 885,369 1,681,480 698,517 1,214,699 
1,052,499 1,438,038 2,054,870 2,756,970 2,859,139 2,137,661 3,809,563 
809,528 1,390,371 1,821,659 1,451,791 1,605,018 726,120 2,036,424 


Only two companies in this 
group failed to use magazines in 
all years surveyed. The same pat- 
tern held true for newspapers. 
Beacon Co., Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., 
and Fels used no magazine: sec- 
tions in any year, while Clorox, 
Drackett and A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
bought magazine sections in every 
year. 


In broadcast media, firms in thi 
category favored network TV mor 
frequently than network SOM 

C. Johnson & Son Ine. and S.O.! 
Co. were in TV every year. Eigh 
companies bought at least some n 
work TV over the eight year surve 
period. Two advertisers, Fels an 
O-Cedar, abstained. 
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INSURANCE 


a COMPANY 1950 


Allstate Insurance Co. 349,244 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co. 130,471 
Equitable Life Assurance 

Society of United States 1,215,742 
Hancock, John Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. 413,541 
institute of Life Insurance 1,477,257 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Co. 1,602,293 
Mutual Benefit Health & 

Accident Assn. 311,897 
New York Life Insurance Co. 630,753 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 

America 2,290,036 
State Farm Insurance Cos. 

(all forms) 203,996 
Travelers Insurance Co. 425,810 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

62,868 SS 397,652 565,655 903,096 1,271,224 1,238,246 
261,073 243,828 1,230,835 969,788 1,072,167 228,634 101,299 
1,019,940 981,639 88,663 1,013,752 1,432,534 1,695,238 2,476,310 
619,955 750,785 686,300 1,014,107 1,135,308 1,105,626 951,029 
1,504,536 1,130,017 1,484,017 1,312,441 1,257,354 1,282,573 1,699,700 
1,567,626 1,665,781 1,768,118 1,993,636 1,952,934 2,028,047 2,002,386 
745,020 1,429,178 2,269,813 2,617,097 2,408,597 1,997,346 1,768,954 
949,135 1,224,290 1,431,126 1,347,418 1,962,781 2,503,251 3,324,799 
2,584,486 2,856,506 2,384,382 2,977,389 3,229,971 5,287,628 5,357,191 
404,613 580,554 741 537 1,091,776 1,786,704 1,800,422 2,016,435 
548,242 685,480 640,959 770,982 979,846 1,088,842 1,309,995 


Excluding the unusually heavy 
spending of Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, the 10 other $1,- 
000,000 and over advertisers gen- 
erally put about $1,500,000 annual- 
ly into print media. Eight of these 
ten bought no net TV at all in the 
eight-year period surveyed, and 
four bought no net radio. 


Prudential, in fact, was the only 
insurance advertiser which in- 
vested in net TV and net radio in 
every year surveyed. Only in 1950 
and 1951, when it failed to buy 
magazine sections, did Prudential 
miss buying across the board in 
all five of the major media sur- 


veyed. 


Only Allstate Insurance Co. did 
not buy magazines at all between 
1950 and 1957 (spending all its 
money in newspapers). Every one 
of the companies bought newspa- 
pers in three years at least, and 
five of them bought newspapers 
every year. 


JEWELRY, PHOTOGRAPHIC AND WRITING EQUIPMENT, RAZORS, SILVERWARE 


COMPANY 1950 
American Safety Razor Corp. 1,077,256 
ASR Products Corp. a 
Bulova Watch Co. 213,548 
DeBeers Consolidated Mines 533,140 
Eastman Kodak Co. 2,187,468 
Elgin National Watch Co. 736,096 
Eversharp, Inc. 1,249,252 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 7,291,162 
International Silver Co. 1,821,780 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch 

Co., Inc. 1,014,469 
ee nerican Philips Co., 

nc. SSS 
Oneida Ltd. 1,341,465 
Pal Blade Co. 565,270 
Parker Pen Co. 960,006 
Polaroid Corp. 118,281 
Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc. 

1955 Ronson Corp. 1,522,463 
Sheaffer, W. A. Pen Co. 890,039 
Schick Inc. 714,500 
Speidel Corp. 528,013 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1,406,858 1,140,573 1,187,404 674,334 820,502 708 068 —_— 
= — — —_—_— — —— 396,243 
301,665 —- — 70,820 1,482,684 1,244,923 
592,780 682,163 631,211 709,591 833,036 1,053,810 1,306,645 
1,981,291 2,554,377 4,032,798 4,829,543 5,644,425 6,546,760 8,028,224 
836,716 1,168,773 1,216,434 1,065,901 1,318,641 976,379 1,109,004 
1,538,586 1,202,306 1,254,823 428 473 1,549,941 1,465,088 1,164,327 
8,559,356 11,906,495 15,649,199 20,744,721 24,824,874 19,272,219 20,290,201 
1,898,426 1,050,220 1,255,375 1,082,864 1,650,085 1,734,169 960,005 
1,521,782 1,687,167 1,250,799 1,966,662 2,028,972 1,419,020 1,362,379 
60,479 110,965 229,524 512,240 719,896 1,024,915 1,046,773 
1,428,528 986,084 1,025,167 923,990 905,709 1,084,487 1,086,681 
1,085,448 536,844 — SS ee 
1,551,487 1,176,916 1,089,700 1,385,799 927,648 610,568 1,010,102 
—_—_— 196,281 548,867 663,906 594,963 838,048 1,142,202 
1,252,032 833,830 403,370 732,014 1,374,943 1,615,358 1,501,556 
1,000,993 1,148,928 1,043,977 1,276,541 2,531,270 1,716,551 1,820,884 
1,005,360 1,358,855 1,789,321 2,432,960 2,286,905 3,299,116 3,067,288 
599,250 695,715 944,735 933,655 637,819 1,263,523 1,587,018 


Constant switches in media stra- 
tegy between 1950 and 1957 
characterize the spending patterns 
of the 19 advertisers in this group, 
eg. Bulova Watch Co., a net TV 
user in 1951, dropped out of all 
five media, returned as in 1955 a 
magazine advertiser. 

Sametime, Oneida Ltd. bought 
only magazines for three years, 
then added net TV for two years, 
then added magazine sections for 
two years (dropping TV the sec- 
ond). By 1957 Oneida was back 
in magazines only. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines 
used magazines exclusively from 
TIDE *® November, 1958 
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1950 through 1957. Also, Speidel 
Corp. bought net radio and net TV 
in 1950, then switched to net TV 
for four years. In 1955 and 1956 
Speidel added magazines to its net 
TV schedule, only to drop them 
in 1957. 

Eastman Kodak Co. seemed to 
be on a three year plan. It bought 
only magazines in 1950 and 1951, 
then added magazine sections for 
three years, then added net TV for 
the next three years. 

Eastman, along with Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. were by far the 
biggest spenders and both showed 
considerable steady growth in 


amount of outlay. But it remained 
for Polaroid Corp. to show the 
greatest growth—from $118,281 in 
1950 to $1,142,202 in 1957, mostly 
via magazines and net TV. 

North American Phillips Co. Inc. 
also grew impressively. It jumped 
from using only magazines in 1951 
to using, in addition, magazine sec- 
tions, net TV and newspapers by 
1957. 

The use of newspapers and 
magazine sections was, in fact, 
rather spotty. Only five companies 
used newspapers in every year, 
while none of these nor the re- 

(Continued on next page) 
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maining 14 companies used maga- 
zine sections every year. Maga- 
zines, though were bought in every 
year by all but three companies: 
Bulova, Polaroid and Speidel—all 
perenially heavy in TV. 


LIQUOR, BEER AND WINE 


While only eight of the adver- 
tisers used any net radio, just De 
Beers and Pal Blade Co., Inc. failed 
to use net TV at all. A.S.R. Prod- 
ucts Corp. (formerly American 
Safety Razor Corp.) and Interna- 


tional Silver Co. were the onl 
advertisers to significantly decreas 
expenditures from 1950 to 195% 
By 1957 both had dropped news 
papers but retained magazine 
(and A.S.R. held on to net TV) 


COMPANY 1950 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 1,486,292 
Ballantine, P., & Sons 978,676 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 2,937,440 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. 12,682,879 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 388,258 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. Inc. 2,070,082 
Heublein, G.F., & Brother Inc. 779,894 
Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 1,271,660 
Miller Brewing Co. 668,841 
Mogen-David Wine Corp. races 
National Distillers 
Products Corp. 7,100,497 

2,246,942 


Pabst Brewing Co. 
Park & Tilford, Inc. 1,944,478 


Publicker Industries, Inc. 2,805,993 
Renfield Importers’, Ltd. 1,376,838 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 10,662,024 
Schlitz, Joseph, Brewing Co. 2,405,688 
Stroh Brewery Co. 103,645 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Inc. 578,853 
U.S. Brewers Foundation, Inc. 1,084,860 
Walker, Hiram-Gooderman & 

Worts Ltd. 3,880,998 
Wine Corp. of America 84,720 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1,891,911 1,681,096 3,041,609 3,576,767 2,888,354 2,119,695 2,760,637 
1,558,379 2,465,750 2,021,738 1,803,076 721,608 793,952 1,067,915 | 
2,709,638 2,611,664 ~~ ‘2,731,000 2,812,308 2,971,370 3,250,172 3,593,165 

14,126,884 15,402,655 16,076,756 16,416,836 16,416,836 19,828,478 19,988,689 

230,046 784,667 1,197,891 1,348,882 938,458 1,244,826 962,469 
2,655,388 2,245,394 2,386,540 1,989,899 2,516,762 2,244,197 2,742,419 

859,896 1,127,519 1,572,895 1,567,834 2,122,717 3,725,651 4,403,149 
1,809,258 2,212,823 2,212,971 2,608,326 2,215,104 2,352,854 3,357,992 
1,035,675 1,221,687 1,327,696 2,131,684 1,585,219 1,711,467 1,629,901 

— a ae —— —— 1,404,912 1,953,260 

10,339,363 8,064,461 10,212,320 11,527,200 11,777,377 13,572,347 14,180,813 
3,002,802 3,063,659 1,043,758 3,383,602 3,583,499 3,314,586 2,061,545 
2,375,147 2,057,248 1,762,627 1,429,250 1,245,827 "623,306 a 
3,599,138 1,704,801 2,176,479 2,067,961 2,288,766 2,662,982 2 004,627 
1,763,366 1,789,987 1,970,155 2,167,157 2,602,384 2,936,893 3,557,358 

12,175,712 10,945,283 11,379,724 9,441,430 9,449,140 10,936,552 12,488,573 
3,260,628 3,733,430 3,733,430 4,089,049 4,055,263 4,125,809 7,157,022 

140,838 255,055 395,994 480,595 761,155 943,507 1,020,284 

775,396 760,609 819,723 758,822 880,690 973,388 1,026,886 
1,314,770 1,162,189 1,404,269 1,461,392 1,522,434 1,081,027 
4,164,893 3,485,195 3,462,301 3,734,098 5,129,660 5,588,102 

7,613,094 

338,816 868,364 1,310,091 1,258,748 1,421,502 ——— —— 


The distillers, brewers and vintners 
hardly hesitated to spend whenever 
and wherever they could, and many 
of them approximately doubled 
their outlay over the eight years 
surveyed. 

Obviously, because of legisla- 
tion, broadcast media fared notice- 
ably poorer than print. Among 
the distillers, Park & Tilford and 
Schenley Industries, Inc. were the 
sole users of net radio. Even these 
buys were brief one and two-year 
sallies. 

There was little hesitancy to go 
into net TV when possible, but 
only two of the 12 advertisers that 
did, bought the medium in all 
eight years: Pabst Brewing Co. 
and Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Six of the 12 were brewers, while 
two were vintners, and the remain- 


MEDIA 


ing one was G. F. Heublein & 
Brother, Inc., a cordials-gourmet 
foods company. None of the three 
distillers that used net TV (Dis- 
tillers-Corp.-Seagrams Ltd., Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., 
Schenley) used it to advertise 
liquor. 

Print media, then, got the largest 
share of the ad dollar. Only two 
advertisers, Stroh Brewing Co. and 
Wine Corp. of America, failed to 
use magazines for at least one of 
the eight years, And only three ad- 
vertisers, Mogen-David Wine 
Corp., U. S. Brewers Foundation 
Inc. and Wine Corp., didn’t adver- 
tise in newspapers in every year. 

Magazine sections, perhaps be- 
cause of their Sunday-family con- 
notation, were bought warily by 
the advertisers in this category. 


They also were bought with on 
again-off-again gusto. Seagram 
spent $1,260 in 1951 and $382,651 
in 1955. Sametime, Schlitz spen 
nothing in magazine sections un 
til 1957, when it spent $827,54 
in the medium. 

Two beer advertisers, Stroh an 
Schlitz showed the most significan 
ad expenditure growth. Onl: 
Mogen-David was a new adverti 
ser since 1950, but three companies 
Park & Tilford, Inc., U.S. Brewers 
and Wine Corp., discontinued ad 
vertising. | 

On the other hand, the tw 
seemingly most stable ad budget 
were held by Glenmore Distiller 
Co., Inc. and Publicker Industries 
Inc. They both spent around $2, 
000,000 to $2,500,000 each year. 


| 


COMPANY 1950 
Columbia Broadcasting 


System, Inc. 714,804 
Curtis Publishing Co. 521,011 
Hearst Corp. 412,625 
McCall Corp. 173,097 
Reader's Digest Assn., Inc., The 209,366 


Time, Inc. 1,360,668 


Media show an intriguing pattern 
of growth over the eight years sur- 
veyed, with significant changes in 
spending by the magazine group. 

Time Inc. spent the most with 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
964,812 947,886 1,059,287 1,234,077 3,119,552 2,372,385 2,035,332 
1,004,862 2,206,113 1,583,439 2,564,908 2,328,981 2,342,251 2,568,974 
411,549 408,522 776,369 513,099 898,473 996,494 1,380,885 
92,058 71,052 155,074 342,469 555,892 1,425,654 1,432,784 
275,303 357,954 385,559 575,958 907,901 1,565,568 1,776,645 § 


1,381,215 


an outlay of exactly $4,008,981 in 
1957. The only broadcaster in the 
million-plus list is Columbia Broad- 
casting Systems, Inc. which bought 
each of the five surveyed media 


2,413,302 712,319 


1,479,387 


2,836,661 3,030,910 


4,008,981 


every year after 1951 (Americal 
Broadcasting System did not hit th 
$1,000,000 mark; PIB figures Y 
National Broadcasting Co. wer 
not available, since NBC is a sub 
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-) 
sidiary of Radio Corp. of America). 
In addition to Time Inc. and 
CBS, Curtis Publishing Co., The 
Hearst Corp., McCall Corp. and 
Readers’ Digest Assn. also spent 
over $1,000,000 in at least one year. 
Of these, only McCall failed to use 


a broadcast medium in at least one 
year, 

Each of the media bought at 
least some space in magazine sec- 
tions, although none bought maga- 
zine sections every year. Same- 
time, in newspapers, all six of the 


$1,000,000 and over advertising 
media bought linage every year 
from 1950 to 1957. 

CBS, Curtis, and Hearst bought 
magazines every year. McCall Corp. 
started using magazines in 1954, 
The Digest in 1952, Time Inc., 1951. 
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SOFT GOODS 
COMPANY 1950 

jurlington Mills Corp. 419,047 
sannon Mills Co. 1,595,052 
>hemstrand === 
sluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 2,121,745 
-elanese Corp. of America 874,167 
‘ormfit Co. 504,221 
nternational Latex Corp. 1,401,747 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc. 459,489 


stanley Warner Corp. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

391,196 327,361 545,202 1,082,874 1,351,179 1,215,690 823,815 
1,833,978 2,110,953 3,003,681 1,893,461 2,192,591 2,456,062 2,608,538 

—s 166,333 286,030 421,055 861,423 1,655,504 1,730,724 
2,134,804 2,072,303 1,185,401 2,505,964 2,467,154 2,296,035 1,721,060 
1,104,206 1,292,939 1,038,504 879,309 1,046,048 917,353 1,080,845 

504,372 572,632 754,528 791,067 837,440 1,012,114 1,077,855 
1,993,646 1,619,884 1,343,011 115,973 997,678 — 

539,452 685,196 902,471 1,072,759 1,144,581 1,068,267 1,601,558 

— —— — 1,610,058 2,151,734 2,335,892 1,285,528 


Two things are consistent about 
the nine advertisers in this cate- 
gory: Examples: Magazines were 
an almost constant investment, and 
net radio was disregarded almost 
completely. 

International Latex Corp., (a 
subsidiary of Stanley Warner since 
1956) was the only company that 
didn’t use magazines in every year, 
dropping out in 1954 and 1955). 
Burlington Mills Corp. and Can- 


non Mills Co. were the only com- 
panies that bought net radio for 
two and three years, respectively ). 

Network TV, however, was clear- 
ly favored excluding Formfit Co. 
and Stanley Warner Corp., the 
only soft goods advertisers that 
used none at all. Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. came off as the biggest user 
of net TV, but its five years of 
buys were not contiguous. General- 
ly, soft goods advertisers used net 


TV for a two year period and then 
dropped out. 

Every advertiser bought news- 
papers for a minimum of two 
years, but Burlington, Celanese 
Corp. of America, Formfit and In- 
ternational Latex were the only 
companies to buy newspaper linage 
in all eight years. All soft goods 
advertisers used magazine sections 
every year, excepting Cannon, 
Cluett Peabody and Latex. 


TOBACCO 

COMPANY 1950 
fhe American Tobacco Co.. 11,015,077 
fayuk Cigars, Inc. 887,575 


jritish-American Tobacco Co. 
irown & Williamson Tobacco 
Cor 1,478,174 


Pp. 
sonsolidated Cigar Corp. 


428,209 
seneral Cigar Co., Inc. 1,160,245 
-iggett and Myers Tobacco Co. 8,705,711 
-orillard, P., Co. 5,819,436 
Morris, Phillip & Co., Ltd. 9,029,026 
teynolds, R. J. Tobacco Co. 13,540,446 
J.S. Tobacco Co. 1,092,716 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
12,783,367 14,769,670 18,358,585 17,663,577 21,175,666 20,592,598 20,761,058 
756,167 772,097 596,226 790,915 465,215 380,36] 1,007,663 
—— —_— _— 4,008,674 — 
1,774,547 793,085 1,029,555 4,064,370 2,511,671 6,121,473 10,330,410 
1,018,381 1,121,714 1,234,497 1,035,646 1,109,903 1,328,936 1,510,247 
1,078,141 1,120,935 1,093,202 848 564 466,542 1,282,284 1,278,896 
11,466,403 13,021,592 14,310,360 15,148,774 12,999,974 11,714,943 11,560,305 
7,683,577 8,634,688 12,552,457 13,954,647 12,246,116 7,724,272 9,518,642 
9,295,386 10,658,973 1,432,952 7,694,243 9,546 344 9,132,337 12,408,165 
14,539,541 17,185,694 18,552,851 19,500,175 20,055,060 21,587,732 22,809,318 
1,391,538 1,974,955 1,881,195 1,878,140 1,343,583 516,325 535,108 


Generally, the 11 tobacco adver- 
‘isers used all media freely, but 
The American Tobacco Co. was the 
only one in all the five major media 
in all eight years. 

All five major cigaret advertisers 
sonsistently invested in magazines 
ind newspapers. The American To- 
sacco Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., P. Lorillard & Co., Philip Mor- 


ris) & Co... ‘Ltd, Inc,’ ands BR: » Ji 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. All the 
rest of the tobacco companies also 
used magazines and newspapers, 
though not in every year. 

The same magazine-newspapers 
pattern held true for network TV 
buys. All the five major cigaret ad- 
vertisers bought the medium in 
every year, and all the rest of the 


tobacco advertisers bought net- 
work TV in at least one year. None 
of these latter, however, bought 
network TV in every year. 

The cigar manufacturers—Bayuk 
Cigars Inc., Consolidated Cigar 
Corp., and General Cigar Co., Inc. 
—were wary of network radio, Only 
Bayuk bought it at all — $130,339 
worth of time in 1955. 


TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

\merican Airlines, Inc. 1,614,750 | 466,683 1,874,327 2,062,372 2,628,408 3,316,695 3,132,105 3,376,596 
\ssociation of American 

Railroads | 338,474 1,315,710 | 383,325 1,404,760 906,830 465,168 522,343 789,952 
\itchison, Topeka and 

Santa Fe Railroad Co. 1,007,283 1,403,403 1,294,056 1,342,896 1,212,021 1,242,984 923,205 970,135 
loeing Airplane Co. 145,600 218,480 395,207 357,363 337,643 468,661 571,015 1,175,487 
Sanadian Pacific Railway Co. 510,235 719,050 732,849 743,778 459,294 983,511 960,778 1,047,104 
Sapital Airlines 703,639 638,944 714,095 791,232 752,849 1,098,889 1,092,074 | 064,570 

292,945 508,132 456,133 785,599 704,775 769,527 1,285,509 1,649,894 


elta Airlines Inc. 
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TRANSPORTATION continued 


COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 360,429 547,752 732,829 859,266 807,054 1,326,125 1,470,440 1,771 056 
Eastern Airlines, Inc. 1,109,891 892,810 1,248,145 1,884,118 2,819,776 3,400,639 3,604 034 4,174,114 
Greyhound Corp., The 1,800,947 1,941,903 2,042,083 2,635,037 2,701,251 2,701,313 1,996,545 2,318,108 
Hertz Corp. op —a === — — 713,892 1,405,683 1,756,952 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 81,730 312,638 506,593 531,788 648,709 1,090,641 744,995 957,720 
National Airlines Inc. 550,967 744,196 783,970 910,519 1,003,189 1,237,224 1,384,476 1,601,847 
New York Central Railroad Co. 813,000 645,746 630,228 631,761 364,637 949,261 1,417,773 421,675 
Pan American World Airways, 

Inc. 1,634,061 1,653,072 1,745,410 2,131,184 2,665,457 2,730,341 3,337,602 3,697,865 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 402,887 1,428,915 1,409,073 1,532,906 2,149,307 2,951,492 2,497,363 3,050,546 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 1,095,852 1,073,251 1,195,320 1,368,257 1,368,345 1,281,348 1,499,379 1,411,107 
United Air Lines Inc. 837,369 962,566 1,218,079 1,467,976 1,889,101 2,398,030 2,636,413 2,777,883 
United Aircraft Corp. 414,119 487,061 892,013 799 124 912,080 1,359,481 1,256,847 1,086,044 


Of the 19 transportation industry 
advertisers who went over $1,000,- 
000 between 1950 and 1957, the 
only new one since 1950 is the car 
rental network of Hertz Corp. 
Trans World Airlines registered 
the greatest growth in expendi- 
tures. 

The expenditures of the Assn. 
of American Railroads declined the 
most even though it was a consist- 


through 1957). Pan Am also it 


ent net radio buyer. Only two 
other companies—The Greyhound 
Corp. and TWA-—used any net 
radio at all. 

Just four transportation spenders 
bought net TV; Capital Airlines, 


Greyhound, Pan American World | 


Airways, Inc., and Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. Of these, only Pan Am 
invested in net TV for more than 
two years in a row (from 1954 


vested in magazine sections evel 
year. 

Four of the nineteen compani 
advertised in magazines in evel 
year, and two of them, Capital an 
Delta Airlines Inc., bought mag; 
zines in every year but one. Eleve 
companies bought newspapei 
every year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COS LE NE SO EE a a ae 
COMPANY 1950 1951 1952 1953. 1954 1955 1956 1957 
American Federation of Labor 1,346,774 1,210,390 1,210,789 1,322,289 1,305,435 1,379,887 — — 
American Home Products Corp. 9,415,791 10,322,122 9,784,963 10,351,763 12,655,874 16,665,375 20,322,540 23,984 403 . 
Avco, Manufacturing Co. 3,592,188 4,234,961 4,095 839 5,923,248 4,556,286 4,265,390 3,719,724 537,954 | 
Borg-Warner Corp. 1,024,551 1,957,061 1,845,005 2,280,073 3,219,405 3,860,445 3,296,190 2,903,943 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc. 1,049,115 1,433,703 1,754,952 1,316,428 1,237,809 1,062,794 1,259,564 1,806,179 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. Se — — — —— 1,499,039 815,191 
Congress of Industrial Or. aa Ss= — 408,751 1,310,839 1,221,937 — ae 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 113,803 101,332 94,744 93,059 120,548 79,408 95,285 87,586 
Florist's Telegraph Delivery 500,382 944,855 860,107 1,009,481 1,002,535 1,097,220 1,168,177 1,193,104 
Graham, Dr. Billy 63,130 583.360 809 323 809,554 664,896 1,014,929 —_- 774,605 
Hall Brothers, Inc. 781,773 954,377 2,044,350 2,057,773 2,641,382 1,658,938 1,153,555 1,215,564 
International Shoe Co. 1,311,345 1,578,328 1,901,991 1,992,920 1,742,068 1,748,785 1,390,668 1,320,250 
Kendall, R. M. & Co. 601,851 876,645 927,404 1,327,439 882,174 1,062,215 1,126,504 979,240 
Knomark Mfr. Co. 154,542 169,992 360,848 980,712 1,040,041 842,325 1,003,702 957,537 
Loew's Inc. 1,204,812 1,417,889 1,427,157 839,076 925,892 1,019,031 1,041,067 1,007,217 
Ohio Match Co. aS — — — 324,787 3,506,430 — 7 
Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. 367,342 376,461 566,065 1,087,920 1,429,271 1,898,047 2,640,019 3,766,245 
Radio Church of God Sa —_— _—— 219,563 1,217,279 ——— ——s 
Radio-Keith Orpheum Corp. 1,810,205 443,146 227 689 55,796 _—— a — — 
RKO Pictures Corp. —— 1,833,669 1,242,805 409,397 242,233 419,142 — os 
Scott Paper Co. 2,456,910 2,449,701 2,989 803 3,920,843 3,952,610 5,378,885 6,665,387 5,650,583 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 178,035 344,514 381,135 355,079 540,431 1,485,171 1,468,140 3,521,266 — 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co. === === —— — — —_— 2,694,970 941,321 
Thoresen Direct Sales —- —— 59,042 202,466 818,388 1,278,803 797,551 904,928 
U. S. Government 1,800,081 3,499,953 612,485 299,257 58,000 169,729 250,853 374,999 © 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 173,082 255,130 522,820 666,709 712,620 896,382 1,186,675 


810,407 


In the December TIDE 
PART Ii: SURVEY OF MEDIA BUYING TRENDS. 


The second part of TipEs exclusive survey of media buying trends for 
the period 1950 through 1957 will analyze media expenditures by in- 
dustry. The report will detail the impact of network television and list 
dollar by dollar the industry-wide expenditures in these five national 
media: magazines, magazine sections, network radio, network television 
and newspapers. 


Reprints of both parts I and II of the tmwe Survey of Media Buying 
Trends will be available through this magazines Readers’ Service De- 
partment, 630 3rd Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. at $1.00 per copy. 
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PROOF ON THE ROOF 


Both these men know }foofing. But one man lays asphalt 
shingles with conventione; hammer and nails. The other 
uses a Bostitch H4 HeavyepDuty Stapling Hammer. 


The man with the st oling hammer wins hands down 
easily. He lays twice as m iy shingles as the man with the 
hammer and nails, in the s ve time. 


Documented demonstr ‘ons and ease histories drama- 
tize the “fasten it better and faster’? copy idea—which makes 
it easier for Bostitch salesmen to nail down sales. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia * New York * Chicago = Detroit + San Francisco * Hollywood + Boston * Honolulu 


6 ads: /8 happy Chicago dealer: : 


Chicago sales for Westinghouse Appliance Sales 
went up:25% during the first quarter of this 
year over the same period last year. Prime 
reason for theincrease was Westinghouse’s “‘Daily 
Double’’*, promotion, advertised exclusively in 
the Chicago, Sunday Tribune. 


78 dealers took part.in the promotion, which 
was kicked off with a double truck, followed by 
a page ad a week for 5 weeks. 


Westinghouse objectives were: (1) to bring heavy 
traffic into dealers’ stores; (2) get enthusiastic 
dealer cooperation behind the promotion. 


The first objective was carried out by setting up 
a hard-hitting promotion program geared to the 
times—and then advertising it in the Tribune. 


oe 


A whe 


To give its advertising the greatest impact at 
the dealer level, Westinghouse placed it in the 
Neighborhood Sections of the Sunday Tribune 
Each Sunday the same ad appeared 1 in_all 5 see- 
tions, but with dealer listings in each ad local 


‘ized to the specific areas of circulation. 


More families in Chicago and suburbs prefer the 
Tribune as their shopping guide than all ovheg 
Chicago newspapers combined. 


Last year Tribune advertisers placed over 5L 
million lines of advertising—over 29 million 
more lines than they placed in any other Chi- 
cago newspaper. The Tribune is Chicago’s most 
productive newspaper for these advertisers— 
why not see what it can do for you? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


